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—ANTRODUCTION. 


| ing juſtly, ſpeaking pertinently, and writing with 8 
cCorrectneſs, eaſe, elegance, and preciſion upon 
any ſubject, has ever been eſteemed the firſt orna- 
maaent of the human mind, and juſtly accounted the 
grand characteriſtical mark, by which the rational 
being is diſtinguiſhed from the irrational. — Vet, 
how few do we find thus accomplithed, or how very 
few give themſelves any trouble te hold their rank 
in the great ſcale of animal creation. To render 
the above invaluable. accompliſhment eaſy of ac- 
LN quirement, is the principal deſign of THE Hivz, | 
© wherein all the vices, virtues, relative duties, and 
_ affections of the human ſoul are delineated by tle. 
maſterly hands of many of the firſt writers in the 
_ Engliſh language, who are as much eſteemed for 
their correctneſs, eaſe, elegance, and beauty of 
diction, as for their conciſcneſs, e juſt· 55 
neſs, ye dignity of e . 
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F 


OR DEITY Aa nns 2 — 


1 he editor of this miſcellaneous volume, deeply 
_ impreſſed with the importance of the above conſi- 
deration, without any parade of unmeaning cere- 
mony, humbly recommends THE Hive to the ſup- 
port and attention of the candid public, as a publi- 
cation ſolely intended to improve the heart, to in- 
form the judgment, and gently to draw . affec= 
_ Hons to the * of virtue. | 


— 
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D preſent misfortune is always deemed the greateſt 5 


not fanctifted to us, they become a double'croſs 


AFFLICTIONS. 


Therefore, ſmall cauſes are Sufficient to make us 
8 when lb ones are not in the way. 


FE ought to i: "BY a good improvement of 
paſt and preſent afflictions. If they a 


but if they work rightly in us, and convince us f 


our failings, and how juſtly we are afflicted, they - 


do us much good. Affliction is a ſpiritual phyſic 


for the ſoul, and i is compared to a furnace ; ; for as 


2 | THE HIV 


gold i is tried and purified therein, ſomen are proved, 
and either purified from their droſs, and fitted for 
good uſes, or elſe entirely burnt up and undone for 
ever. Therefore may all who labour under any 
"Hd of affliction, have reaſon to ſay with JoB,— 

«. when he hath tried me, 1 ſhall come forth as 
pure all . 5 


Lr a man live (ays Mr. Steele) RT two or 
three years without affliction, and he is almoſt good 
for nothing, he cannot pray, nor meditate, nor 
keep his heart fixed upon ſpiritual things; but let 
God ſmite him in his child, health, or eliats ; now 
he can find his tongue and affections again, now he 
awakes and falls to his duty in earneſt; now God 
has twice as much honor from him as he had be- 
fore. Now, faith God, this amendment pleaſeth 
me, this rod was well beſtowed, I have difap- 
| ps him in his os” benefit and e 


- 


IX may be boldly n that good men gene- 
day reap more ſubſtantial benefit from their afflic- 
ns, than bad men do from their proſperities; 


Md what they loſe in wealth, pleaſure, or honor, 


* they gain with vaſt advantage in Hm, e 
| and ons waned of mind. 1 | 


. 


ES „ + PROSPERITY 


Wo ee 3 
- ProsPERITY is not without its troubles, nor 
adverſity without its comforts. A mind that can 
bear affliction without murmur, and the weight of 
a plentiful fortune without vain- glory, — that can be 
familiar without meanneſs, and reſerved without 
pride, has ſomething in it great, e plea- 
ſing, and truly admirable. 
| NorTHrinG would be more unhappy, (laid De- 
metrius,) than a man who had never known afflic- 
tion. The beſt need afflictions for the trials of 
their virtue: How can we exerciſe the grace of 
_ contentment, if all things ſucceed well? or that of 
forgiveneſs if we have no enemies? 

HE who barely weepsat misfortunes, when it is 
in his power to heal them, is not touched with them 
to the heart, and only ſheds the tears of a cro- 
codile. 2 
Ir you are diſquieted at any 80 you ſhould 
conſider with yourſelf, Is this thing of that worth, 
that for it I ſhould ſo diſturb myſelf, and loſe. wy 
ng and tranquillity ? | 

TE conſideration of a greater ER is a ſort of 
1 againſt a leſſer. THEY are always i 
paired by affliction, who are not improved by i 10 


A virtuous man is more peaceable in adverſity, than * 
A een man in ie 


A © 
4 
. \ 


* 
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lent; and none but ſouls of the firſt rate ſeem to be 
qualified for the undertaking. 
I x were no virtue to bear exlaneſris, if wre did 
not feel them. 
Divine 6 tones e rently 
near the evil; there is not any duty to which Pro- 


tion for which virtue has not provided a remedy. 
ly ſome are refined like gold in the furnace of 
| affliction, there are 9 88805 more, meth like 9 
are conſumed in it. 

Sox ROW, wht! i it is cs; takes away fer- 
vour from piety, vigour from action, health from 
the body, light from the reaſon, and repoſe from 
the conſcience. Reſignation to the divine wil is a 

noble, and needful leſſon. 


improve itſelf, and forrow finds wonderful relief in 


5 being more ſorrowful. 5 : 


Vo be afflicted with the afflicted, is an ne 
5 14 humanity, and the demand of good nature and 


times utter] y inſupportable. 


Tar Hoping e above Endet 5 every 5 
| painful paſſion, is indeed very beautiful and excel- 


Vence has not annexed a bleſſing; nor any afflic- 


Fur there is a gloomy pleaſure i in 1 Peng geject- | 
| ed; and inconſolable. Melancholy ſtudies how to 


* od breeding: Pity is but an imaginary aid; and 
yet, were it not for that, forrow would be many 


TG, Mine 


5 
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Mix r is by no means a remedy for grief; on 
the contrary, it raiſes and inflames it. The only 
probable way, I know of, to ſoften or cure grief in 
others, is by putting on an appearance of feeling it 
| yourſelf; and you muſt beſides, talk frequently and 
feelingly-on the occaſion, and praiſe and blame as 
the ſufferer does; but then remember to make ule 
of the opportunity this condeſcenſion and familiari ty 
gives you, of leading him, by degrees, -into things 
and paſſages remote from his preſent bent of mind, 
and not unpleaſing in themſelves. In this manner, 
and by this policy, you will be able to ſteal him 
away from his afflictions with his own approbation, 
and teach him to think and ſpeak of other things 
than that alone Mien frets—or rather WRINGS his 
heart: 
None ſhould "WIR. \becutuſe God can help 
them, and none ſhould preſume becauſe God can 
croſs them. A firm truſt in the aſſiſtance of an Al- 
mighty Being, naturally produces patience, hope, 
chearfulneſs, and all other diſpoſitions of mind, that 
alleviate thoſe calamities which we are not os 4 
remove. 1 


H whois puffed up with the firſt ts £5 pri 7 { 4 


rity, will bend beneath the firſt blaſt of adverſity.) 
Rnprooy i in a rn hath a double _—_ 


"By. 5 ? 3 Tuxxx 
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Tung is a one way of fortifying the foul 


againſt all gloomy preſages and terrors of the mind; 


and that is, by ſecuring to ourſelves the friendſhip 


and protection of that Being who diſpoſes of events, 


and governs futurity. | 
EVENTS which have the appearance of misfor- 


| tunes, often prove a happy ſource of future feli- 
city ; this conſideration ſhould enable us to ſupport ö 


190 eos calmneſs and fortituds, 


A N A Ks 


Ax angry man, who ſuppreſſes his paſſions, 
thinks worſe than he ſpeaks, and an angry man that 


will chide, ſpeaks worſe than he thinks. A vin- 


dictive temper is not only uneaſy to others, but to 
hem that have it. 


ern may glance into the boſom of a wiſe 


| A but reſts only in the boſom of fools. 


error that proceeds from any good . leaves 
no room for reſentment. ” 


Ir 


ta 


Ix all things miſtakes. are excuſeable ; but an 


* 6 ns, 


THE HIVE. | 7 
Ir wild good method obſerved by Socrates, 
when he found in himſelf any diſpoſition to anger, 
4 be would check it by ſpeaking low, in e 
co the motions of his diſpleaſure. 
85 Ir is mueh better to reprove ingenuouſly, than 
to be angry ſecretly. 
H that waits for an opportunity of ae ing! his re- 
venge, watches to do himſelf a miſchief. = 
By taking revenge, a man is but even with his 
4 enemy, but by paſling it over, he is ſuperior. 
Ił is the only valour to remit a wrong; and the 
+ greateſt applauſe that I might hurt and would not. 
To be able to bear provocation, is an argument 
of great wiſdom ; 3 and to e it, of a a great 
ming.” © „„ ao ; 
1 _ * THEY Wh will be angry for my thing, will be 
angry for nothing. . 
Non ſhould be ſo implacable 1 e n 
| ö | humble ſubmiſſion. He whoſe very beſt actions muſt” 
be ſeen with favourable Jaw pere cannot be too | 
mitd, moderate, and forgiv ing. 
„ To pardon faults of error, is but juſtice to the 
| | railings of our nature, BY 
Tue nobleſt remedy ſor injuries is ei 
Light uy uries are ery none Fe ths not t regarding g 


Lid them. . : X44; 5 


q 0 
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THERE is no man obliged to live 6 free from: 1 
paſſion, as not in ſome caſes to ſhew ſome reſent- b 
ment: There are injuries, affronts, &c. T 
frequently met with in our tour through life, where „ 
it would be rather a Stoical ſtupidity than virtue, * 

do do otherwiſe: I do not mean revenge, for that | 'F | 
muſt ever be wrong, but a proper reſentment, 
ſo that the Hjurer may not be encouraged to com- 4 
mit. a ſecond i injury. + 5 i 

'Onz unquiet diſpoſition diſtempers he peace | 
and unify of a whole family, or ſociety; as one 
Jarring inſtrument wall ſpoil a whole concert. . 

Ovun paſſions are like the ſeas, agitated by the 
2 7 3 but as God hath ſet bounds to theſe, ſa. 8 
ſhould we to thoſe ? ſo far ſhould they 80, and no | 
farther. . TE 

Rus is given us, „87 him who e in 
us our immortal part, that in all our actions we | 
ſhould govern ourſelves by advice En ld our ' 

Ws muſt forget the good we do, for fear of up- | 
braiding, and religion bids us forget injuries, leſt. 5 
che remembrance of them ſuggeſt tousa deſire of 

revenge. 
EH that is FR angry with nis TY tall l- 
dom ſin in his anger. kts 1 8 

HE that is not "above an injury, is bilo him : 

Cell, 1 . | : 
es gy 1 


A 
A 
2 
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THE LOTS 9 
ANGER let looſe is one of the moſt fooliſh paſ- 


ſions, tis no wonder that it generally diſappoints 
itſelf, and miſſes its end, by chuſing the moſt vio- 
lent means, which are ſeldom ſucceſsful. . 


RR AsoON in anger, is like a ſhip in the tempeſt, 


hurried away by the waves, and often overſet. 


THe angry man is his own ſevereſt tormentor; 


his breaſt knows no peace, while his raging paſ- 


fions are reſtrained by no ſenſe of either moral or 
religious duties: What would be his caſe, if his 


| unforgiving examples were followed by his all- 
merciful maker, whoſe forgiveneſs he can only hope 


for, in proportion as he himſelf forgives and loves 


his fellow creatures, through the merits and n 


of the bleſſed Jeſus. 
AN injury unanſwered, in courſe grows weary 7; 
of itſelf, and dies away in a voluntary remorſe, — 

_ Trains, when you are enraged at any one, what 
would probably become your ſenti ments, ſhould he 
die during the diſpute. Reconciliation is the ten- 
dereſt part either of friendſhip or love. The lacri- 


ficing of our anger to our intereſt, is e no 


more than the exchange 25 a inte, 1 


2 eaſurable. 


CE 


"AMBITION AND AVARICE. A 


AM BITION and Avarice are the two elements 
chat enter into the compoſition ofall crimes. Am- 
bition i is boundleſs, and avarice inſatiable. 

_ He that ſpares in every thing is a niggard; and 


he who ſpares in nothing is profuſe z neither of Z 


which can be generous or hberal. 

 PrTIFUL l that a man ſhould ſo care for ehe 
as if they were his own, yet ſo uſe them, as if they 
were another” 835 that when he might be happy i in 


ſpending them will be miſerable j in keeping them; 


- and had rather, dying, leave wealth to his nemies, 


then when alive relieve his friends. 


INTEREST ſpeaks all manner of nge, and 
acts all ſorts of parts. Virtues are loſt in intereſt, 


as rivers in the ſea. 9 . 
n, Hisxonx tells us of illuſtrious line, 3 5 
K | Men never was an illuftrious miſer in nature. 

WHAT madneſs is it for a man to ſtarve himſelf 
to enrich his heir, and ſo turn a friend into an ene- 


my! for his joy at your death will be proportioned. 
to wha you leave him. 


— 


[Tra 


3 
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SENS: 


EE WE 9 
Tus talleſt trees are moſt in the power of the 
winds, and ambitious men of the blaſts of fortune. 


THE moſt laudable ambition is, to be wiſe, and 


the greateſt wiſdom to be good. 


WE may be as ambitious as we 10 75 ſo we af- 


'pire to the beſt bing. 


Many through pride or ambition ruin beds for- : 
tune and family, by expence and equipage, making 
themſelves little by wr to be greats 1125 un 
. trying to look rich. 

Ir is very ſtrange chat n no Achstez is made * any 


ereature except ourſelves, but by its proper quali- 


ties. He has a magnificent houſe, ſo many thou- 
ſand pounds a year, is the common way of eſtima- 

ting men, though thele things are only about them, 
not in them, and make no part of their character. 

 Honouss, monuments, and all the works of 


g vanity and ambition, are demoliſhed and defroyed | 
by time; but the W of een 18 ates 


topoſterity. ' A 


When blind ia vita ds ry road, 
And downward pores for that which ſhines bene, 
| Subſtantial happineſs, and true renown, - 


| Then like an ideot gazing on the brook:z ; . bo 
We leap at ſtars, and faſten in the mad, 


At gory gaſp, and ſink in infamy. 


B BEAUTY... 


3 


— 


— 
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HERE is nothing that gives us ſo pleaſing a 
proſpect of human nature, as the contempla- 


tion of wiſdom and beauty. Beauty is an over- 


weaning, ſelf-ſufficient thing, careleſs of provid- | 
ing itſelf any more ſubſtantial ornament ; nay, ſo. 


little does it conſult its own intereſt, that it too 


often defeats itſelf by betraying that innocence. 


which renders it lovely and defirable.. As there 

fore virtue makes a beautiful woman appear more 
beautiful, ſo beauty makes a virtuous woman . 
really more virtuous. | 190 49 


«IT 19,” methinks, a low and degrading idea of 


that ſex, which was created to refine the joys, anld 
ſoften the cares of human nature, by the moſt 


agreeable participation, to conſider them merely 
as objects of ſight. This is abridging them of their 
an extent 1 1 to put them 825 a level 

with 


. — i A 22 ane, 2 ——— > Boots — 
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: THE HI VE. . 13 
with their pictures. How much nobler is the con- 


templation of beauty heightened by virtue, and 
commanding our eſteem and love, while it draws ; 
our obſervation?” How faint and fpiritleſs are the 
charms of the coquet, when compared with the. 
real lovelineſs of innocence, piety, good humour, 
the irreſiſtible charms of modeſty unaffeted,—hu-. - 
manity, with all thoſe rare and pleaſing marks of 
_. ſenſibility; virtues, which add a new ſoftneſs to her 
ſex; and even beautify her beauty. 
Nori (fays Mr. Addiſon) can atone for the 
want of modeſty and innocence, without- which, 13 
beauty is ungraceful, and quality contemptible. a 14 
LE a woman be decked with all the embelliſh-- "0 
ments of art and care of nature 3 yet if boldneſs be 
1 to be yn in her 1 8 it blots all the lines of 
8 | "To a che . with 833 luſtre does 
beauty appear: Virtue is the ge OY and. | 
good ſenſe the beſt equipage. 

Ax inviolable fidelity, good 8 ao | 
placency of temper in a woman,. outlive all the of o 
charms of a fine face, nul gk e 
viſible. 7 5 f 

I.rx is but too ſeldom ſeen, that beautiful perſons 
are otherwiſe of great virtue. BAS 
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| : Virtue 8 the chieſed 1 of the 1 
9 I be nobleſt ornament of human kind. 


B pPrepoſſeſſes people in its favour. Modeſty has 


Ag; as: * 


a veil to uglineſs. The misfortune of uglineſs is, 


that it ſometimes ſmothers and buries much merit; 


people do not look for the engaging qualities of the 
head and heart in aforbidding figure. Tis no eafy 
matter when merit muſt make its way, and ſhine 
through a diſagreeable outhde: | 
WirtHovurT virtue; good ſenſe, and 8 of 


are united, it muſt afford an ce 69h ITE 
| contemplation. 


_ T n |. 7 #; Y 3 

11 No ads any, charms equal 1 to the ind 

. 6 ee of the mind. A gracefulneſs in the man- 
| ] f DE: ners is much more engaging than that of the per- 
iſonz the former every one has the power to attain 
3 . to in ſome meaſure, the latter is in no one's power, 
| a Qis no internal worth, and was the gift, of God, 
1? | | who. formed us all. Meekneſs and modeſty are me 
I 1 true and ns ornaments. 


bo - BzavrTy infpires a pleaſing ſentiment, which 


great advantages, it ſets off beauty, and ſerves as 


- — the fineſt ſet of features will, ere long | 
- + ceaſe to pleaſe; but, where theſe with the graces 


THE EIT vg 


Tas liberality of nature in the perſon, is but ts 


N attended with a ene in 1 88 
ſtanding. c 


* 


Beauty alone, in vain its charms diſpenſe, 
The charms of OY are the as of ſenſe. 


BravTy without the graces of the A. will 
have no power over the hearts of the wiſe and 


good. Beauty is a flower which ſoon withers, 
health changes, and ſtrength abates, but innoceney 
is immortal, and a comfort both in life and death. 


Let us ſuppoſe the virtuous mind a roſe, 
WIR nes 8 and education blows. 


Merrr, accompanied. with beauty, i is 2 a 


ſet to advantage. 


4 
Let virtue prove your never-fading bloom, 
For mental beauties will ſurvive the tomb. 


; 


THERE are emanations from the mind, which, 


| like a ray of celeſtial fire, animate the form of 
beauty ; Without theſe the moſt perfect ſymmetry 


is but à moulded clod; and whenever they appear, 


the moſt indifferent features n a ſpirit of ſenſi- 
bility, 
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Kbility, a rm, which thoſe REY 


do not admire, who want e to diſcover,—- 
'Thoſe ſtrokes of ſenſibility, thoſe touches of inno- 


cence and dignity, &c. diſplay charms too refined: 
for the diſcernment of vulgar eyes, that are capti- 


vated by a glance of beauty, aſſiſted by vivid colour 


and gaudy decoration. % 
7 a 7208 1 = | — = —— | 
' BENEVOLENCE. 


| Be thine theſe feelings of the mind, 
That wake to honours, friendſbip's call; bs 
Benevolence, that's unconfin'd, 
Extends her lib' ral hand to all. 


| The heart that leads for others Woes, 
Shall feel each ſelfiſh ſorrow leſs; 
The breaſt that happineſs beſtows, 


ets, eee ee. 


| AS benovolence is the nioft ſocial of all virtues,. 
Ao i is of the __ extent; for there is not any 


. man 


nd 11 men 
r 
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man, either ſo great or fo little, but he * 
pable of receiving benen ĩ ͤ 1 
TE greateſt benefits of all, have no witneſs 


| but lie concealed i in the conſcience. 


A kind benefactor makes a man happy as as 


| he can, and as much as he can. There ſhould: be 


no delay in a benefit, but the modeſty of the re- 
ceiver. If we cannot foreſee the requeſt, let us 
however immediately grant it. It is ſo grievous a 
thing to ſay, I beg The very word puts a man 
out of countenance, and it is a double kindnefs to 


do the Soo and es an honeſt heart the CO 


of a bluſh. 
. LET no one de weaty of cenndiiing on an 


for by obliging others, (if our hearts and affections 


are as they ſhould be) we are really kind to our- 
ſelves. No man was ever a loſer by good works ; 
for, though he may not be immediately rewardeds 
yet, in-proceſs of time, ſome happy emergency or 


other occurs to convincehim, thatvirtuous en 


the darlings of Providence. - —_ | 
Hx that receives a benefit without being APY 


ful, robs the giver of h his juſt reward. It muſt be a 


due reciprocration in virtue that dan "TO the 
obliger and the obliged worthy. be ESD 


. He who receives a good turn, ſoul never f for- 


get it; he who does one ſhould never remember it. 
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Ix is the character of an unworthy nature, to 


x . 50 0 


write injuries in marble, and benefits in duſt. 
- Trex following. fact, I think, ſtrongly delineates 
the i image of a noble and generous mind, and may 
juſtly be ranked among the beauties of STERNE— 
So deſervedly famed for his humanity, ſenſibility, 


4 


and generoſity. A friend of this benevolent Di- 


vine, being diſtreſſed in finances: and whom 
Sterne wiſhed to relieve, (for Sterne could not be 
happy while a iend was diſtreſt,) but it was not 
in his power at that time! Vet, the friend /— 
a friend muſt be relieved at all hazards !—« A 
friend is ſacred !”” —Sterne finds no reſt till tis 
done. I. was” (ſays he) «obliged to borrow 
two hundred pounds beyond my own currency, 


upon the. occaſion. I had no ſufficient ſecurity to 


juſt then, to have ſold out of the army I mortga- 
ged the flory to him, and he lent me the money.“ 
The friend and Sterne, were 8 even S en 
was the happieſt of the two. | 
. LET: us: be careful that we ant no artificial 
deſires to prevent us of the power, in which we 
all ever find 15 a en of . 
1 =” > 7 
Tr which is 1 lth bil al e 
uon, is rather. an ambition than a bounty. Leta 
benefit 
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benefit be ever 60 conſiderable, the manner rof con- 
ferring it is yet the nobleſt part. 
Ir is a good rule for every one who have a com- 


petency of fortune, to lay aſide a certain propor- 


tion of his income for pious and charitable uſes; he 


will then always give eaſily and chearfully. 


Ir was well ſaid of him that called a good office 


that was done harſhly, « a ſtony piece of bread” 
It is neceſſary for him that is hungry to receive it, 


but it almoſt choaks him in the going down. 
Alrfoxso, king of Scicily, being aſked, 

What he would reſerve for himſelf, who gave ſo 

much away? Even thoſe things, ſaid he, that I do 


give, for the reſt I eſteem as nothing. 


Ir is a much greater kindneſs not to ſuffer us to 


fall, than to lend a hand to help us up, and a great- 


er ſatis faction to be kindly received, and obtain no- 


thing, than obtain what we deſire, after having 


been expoſed. 
RE uks rs coſt a Ay 1 in nature, fearing 
to receive the diſcourteſy of a denial. That which 


is beſtowed too late, is next to not giving. 


Monarcns are unhappier than their ſubjects. 


For uſe makes ſtate familiar, and the fatigue grows 


every day more irkſome.—Has opulence and gran- 8 
deur then no advantages ? NoxnEe—but the power 
of doing BG? I have often been ſurpriſed that ſo 
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little of this kind of manufacture is ever wrought 


by princes, when the very rarity of the work might 


_ ferve to fender their names famous to. poſterity. 


ec And paid a tradeſman once to make him ſtare.” 
But away with all ambition, which only effects our 


names, without improving our natures. —Sterne. 


_ L1BERALITY is never ſo beatiful or engaging, 


as when the hand is concealed that beſtows the 
6-5 gi ift. i ; 


a thouſand pounds to a man of modeſt merit, whom. 
he knew to. be greatly neceſſitated, and to whom he 
durſt not offer it as a gift, ſurely did a very lauda- 


ble action, and in which modeſty had no ſmall. 


bare. 


BOOKS 


A noble Lord, 8 ſ uffered ni to 1 


N 
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„ parts of Chriſtendom acknowledge one 
5 bock, which is called the BI BLE, as the ſtandard of 
=P all belief and practice; and though it is called but 
one book, it is a collection of many, and contains a 
variety of ſubjects that need not be enumerated. 
Wherefore, for thoſe who acknowledge the ſcrip- 
tures to be authentic and divine, and who may 
want to know the beſt rules of living, in order to 
CY be happy in the next world, and even in this, ſuch 
7 | perſons will find in that neglected collection of writ- 
ings, what will be uſeful for both theſe ends, and $ 
an agreeableneſs of ſtyle very diſtinguiſhing. wu 
| WourLD you ſee hiſtory in all her ſimplicity, and 1 
all her force; moſt beautifully eaſy, yet irreſiſtibly 
5 ſtriking? See her, or rather feel her energy, 
5 touching the niceſt movements of the ſoul, and 
„ ; n over our paſſions, in wy inimitable nar- 
Os | 8 ratirs 


1 
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rative of lap s life. -The os of 

Eſau's s bitter diſtreſs; the converſation - pieces of 

lk Jonathan, and his gallant friend; 'the memorable 

Iocurney of the diſciples going to Emmaus; are 
finiſhed models of the impaſſioned and affeQing.--- 
Here is nothing, ſtudied, no flights of -fancy ; no 
- embelliſhments of oratory, yet, how inferior is the 
epiſode of Niſus and Eurialus, though worked up | 
by the moſt maſterly hand in the world, to the un - 
diſſembled, artleſs fervency of theſe ſcriptural 
ſketches. 

ARE we pleaſed with the 3 and dignity — 
of an Heroic poem, or the tenderneſs and perplex- | 
ity ofa dramatic performance ? In the book of Job 
they are both united, and both unequalled---the 
language glows, and the pathos ſwells, till at laſt 
the Deity himſelf makes his entrance, &c. 4; 

Ip we ſometimes chooſe a plaintive ſtrain ; ſuch * 
as ſoften the mind, and ſooth an agreeable melan- 1 
choly; are any of the ancient tragedies ſuperior, in 


7 . 2 


"MN * the eloquence of mourning, to David's pathetic. 
i elegy on his beloved Jonathan; ; to his paſſionate _ 
inconſolable moan, over the lovely but unhappy 
Abſalom; or that melodious woe, which warbles 
and bleeds in every line of Jeremiah's lamentation. 


If we want maxims of wiſdom, or have a taſte for - 
the 


the laconic gyle, k how 1 may our wants be 
ſupplied, and how delicately our taſte gratified 
eſpecially in the book of ene n 
and ſome of the minor ae at Eb baba 


— 15 et not the more 
Ceeaſe I to Wander where the muſes haunt; 
Clear ſprings or ſhady groves, or ſunny hill, 


Smit with the love of ſacred ſong, but chief 
Thee Sion, and the flow'ry banks beneath, 


N hat waſh thy hallow'd feet, and Warklivg flow 


1 I viſit. * 


* 


Kang ns was wont to \ fans. that dead 
counſellors, meaning his books, were to him far 
better than living ; for they, without RR or 
fear preſented to him . 
TERRE is no end of books, Many R are 
furniſhed for ſight and oſtentation, rather than uſe; 
the very index's not to be read over in an age: 


And in this multitude, how great a part of them are 


either -dangerous, or not worth reading ! A few 


books well choſen, and well made uſe of, will be 


more profitable than a great confuſed Alexandrian 
library. 


Sven : 
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Sven books as teach ſa apience and prudence, and 
Hat alias errors and vices, are the moſt 
profitable writings in the world, and ought to be 
valued and ſtudied more than all others whatſoever, 

In vain do we look for true and laſting ſatisfac- 
tion in any other books than the holy ſcriptures, 
wherein are contained all that is neceſſary to the 
happineſs of this life, and the life hereafter. 5 

SOME will read over, or rather over-read a book, 
with a view only to find fault, like a venomous ſpider, 
extracting a poiſonous quality, where the 8 
bee fips out a ſweet and profitable juice. 0 

A great many people are too fond of e | 
as they are of furniture, to dreſs and ſet off their | 
rooms, more than to "HO and enrich heir 
minds. 

Nx to the Rudy of the e Holy 888 it 
may not be amiſs to recommend the reading of a 
little poetry, properly choſen. The faculty in 
which women moſt excel, (ſays the admirable -- the 
Judicious Mrs. Chapone, ) is that of imagination--- 
and when properly cultivated, it becomes the 
ſource of all that is charming in ſociety. Nothing 


you can read will ſo much contribute to the im- 


provement of this faculty, as poetry, —which if ap- 
plied to its true ends, adds a thouſand charms to 
thoſe e of religion, virtue, generoſity, 
. : and | 


n m ̃ w 0 


and delicate tenderneſs, by which the human ſoul 


_ 


is exalted and refined. 
NATURAL philoſophy, the ſtudy of 3 


moral philoſophy, &c. are ſtrongly recommended, 


in an elegant, refined, and ſublime ſtyle, by the 
amiable lady above- mentioned: As alſo the reading 
of S peciators, Guardians, Ramblers, and Adventu-, + 
rers, as particularly uſeful to young people, &c. _ 
Nor would I by any means, (the adds,) exclude 

that kind of reading which young people are natu- 


rally moſt fond of, though I think the greateſt care 


| ſhould be taken in the choice of thoſe fiitious flories, 


that ſo enchant the mind, moſt of which tend to in- 


flame the paſſions of youth, whilſt the chief pur- 


poſe of education ſhould be to moderate and reſtrain 
them. There are, however, works of this claſs, 
in which excellent morality is joined with the, moſt 


lively pictures of the human mind, and with all 
that can entertain tho imagination, and inſtruct * 


heart. 


e - CHASTITY: 
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\HASTITY conſiſts in a fixed abhorrence of 
all forbidden ſenſual indulgences, a recollec- 


tion of paſt impurities with ſhame and- ſorrow ; a 


- reſolute guard over the thoughts, paſſions, and ne 


tions for the future; a f{gady abſtinence from the 
moſt diſtant approaches A luſt and indecency; a 
lively conſciouſneſs of the omnipreſence of the Al- 


mighty, who ſees and knows all our actions, and | 
our moſt hidden thoughts, and who is of a eyes 


than to behold i * 


The libertine who builds a name, 
On the baſe ruins of a woman's fame, 
Shall own the beſt of human bleſſings lie, 
In the chaſte honours of the nuptial tie. 


There | 
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2 There dwells the home -- felt ſweet, the dear delight, 5 
no There peace repoſes, and there joys unite. | 
| - And female virtue was by heav'n deſign'd, 
"'F To charm, to poliſh, and to bleſs mankind. 
Tax chaſtity is not the only virtue of woman, 
is moſt certain; but Mill it is fo eſſential to the per- 
fection of every other virtue in her, that the loſs, 
+ or want of it, like the ſin of idolatry among the 
| Iſraelites, weakens the force, and takes- off the 
| merit of them, imprinting ſuch a ſtain upon the 
\F (foul, as ſullies every emanation of it. 
= Tris virtue of chaſtity, has ever been eſteemed 
ſo 0 N neceſſary to every character, parti- 
cularly the female character, that every civilized 
- people in the wage Þ have Loa it with ths . 
care. | 


[8 — FRO to Wren" is faintly chaſtity, 

6 That when a ſoul is found ſincerely ſo, 

a A thouſand livery'd angels lacquey her; 

1 Driving far off each ſign of ſin and guilt, 
0 3 And in clear dreams and ſolemn viſion, . 


Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear, 
Till oft converſe with heavenly viſitants, 

Begin to caſt and teem on the outward hape 
The Wes "MEL T the mind, 
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And turn'd it by degrees. to the ſoul's IE 
1 Til all be made immortal. _ : 


Tis: chaſte mind, like | a »aliſhed plane, may 
admit foul pes api without W their e 
ER © © i; 

CnasTITY is a purity of thought, word and 9 
action. . 


CHEARFULNESS.| 1 


* 


bo. 1 look on chearſulneſs as on the haſt of 4 
virtue. . | K . 


Fair as the 8 auſpicious gueſt; 
Source of all comforts to the human breaſt! ' | 
Depriv'd of thee, in ſad deſpair we moan, = | 

And tedious roll the heavy moments on. 7 | 


_ CHEARFULNEsSsS, even to gaiety, is conſiſtent _ 
with every ſpecies of virtue and practice of reli- 


— 
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gion.—I think it bee only with impiety or 


vice. The ways of heaven are pleaſantneſs. We 


adore, we praiſe, we thank the Almighty, in 
hymns, in ſongs, in anthems and thoſe ſet to 
muſic too. Let « O / be joyful,” be the Chriſtian's 


| pfalm—and leave the fad Indian to incant the devil 


with tears and ſcreeches. It is this true ſenſe of re- 
ligion that has rendered my whole life ſo chearful 
as it has ever ſo remarkably been,—to the- great 
offence of your religioniſts. Though why, pri- 
"thee, ſhould prieſts be 0 fo JONES 2 it "of 
fad a thing to be a parſon. 5 

Zn ye as one of theſe, faith the Tian e is, 
as merry as little children. The Lord loveth a 


chearful giver—and why not a chearful taker alſo ? | 


Plato and Seneca —Land ſurely they were wiſe 


enough to have been conſeerated- thought that a 


ſenſe of chearfulneſs and joy ſhould cver be encou- 
raged in children, from their infancy—not only on 
account of their healths, but as productive of true 
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AT i is 8 ibs a fort of lee en 
of our very ſelves, when we enter into the ideas, 
ſenſations, and concerns of our brethren; by this 
force of their make, men are inſenſibly hurried into 
each other; and by a ſecret charm we lament the 
| unfortunate, and rejoice with the glad, for it ſurely 
is not poſlible for the human heart to be averſe to 
any thing that. is humane; but by the very mein 
and geſture of the joyful and diſtreſſed, we riſe and: 
fall into their condition; and ſince joy is commu- 


nicative, *tis reaſonable that grief ſhould be con- 


tagious, both which are felt and ſeen at a look, for 
one man's eyes are ſpectacles to another to read 
his heart. Thoſe uſeful and honeſt inſtruments do 
not only diſcover objects to us, but make ourſelves 
_ alſo tranſparent ; for they, in ſpite of diſſimulation, 
when the heart i is full, wil 95 into e 5 
io nd ned | : or 


- 
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or guſh into tears; from this foundation i in nature | 


is kindled that noble ſpark of celeſtial fire, we call 


charity or compaſſion, which opens our boſoms, 


and extends our arms to embrace all mankind, and 
by this it is that the amorous man is not more ſud- 
denly melted with ome, than the Ns 


man with "miſery, 


AH ! little think the gay licentious yy 


Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ; 


They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 


And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte; 


Ah! little think they while they dance along, 
How many feel this very moment, death, 
And all the fad variety of pain. 
How many fink in the devouring flood. 


Or more devouring flame. How many Med; 
By ſhameful variance betwixt man and man— 


How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms ; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 

Of their own limbs How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 


Of miſery—Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut 

Of cheerleſs poverty—How many ſhake - 

With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 


Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, Aye 
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WMhence, tumbled headlong from the heights alle, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic muſe 


Even in the vale where wiſdom loves to dwell, 


With friendſhip, peace, and contemplation join % 
How many, rack 'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 
In deep retir d diſtreſs How many ſtand 


Around the death- bed of their deareſt friends, 

And point the parting anguiſh. Think, fond man, 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, : 
That one inceſtant ſtruggle, render life, 


One ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate. 
Vice, in his high career, would ſtand appall'd, 


And heedleſs, rambling impulſe learn to think ; 


The conſcious heart of charity would warm, 
Andits wide wiſh Benevolence dilate ; 


The ſocial tear would rife, the ſocial ſigh; 3 


And into clear perfection, gradual du, 


Refining 4 the n paſlions work. 


By i LEY we make others Fe” 2-0 our own 3 
and fo by relieving them, we at the fame time re- 


lieve ourſelves. — 


- Som, who are reduced to the laſt extremity, 
auld rather periſh, than expoſe their condition to 


any, ſave the great and noble minded. They 
eſteem ſuch to be wiſe men, generous, and confi- 


derate 1 the ee which commonly befal us. 
EO . 
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They think, to thoſe they can freely unboſom 


themſelves; and tell their wants, without the ha- 
zard of a reproach, yhich wounds. more deeply | 
than a ſhort denial. 


To 0 wipe the tears from all aftited eyes, 
Our wills * covet, but our power denies. 


rns the fiſt emperor of Perſia, Gbteinsd a 
victory over the Aſfyrians, and after the battle, 


Was fo ſenſibly touehed with ſeeing the field cover- 


ed with dead bodies, that he ordered the. ſame care 
to be taken of the wounded Affyrians, as of his own 


foldiers; ſaying they are all men as well as we, and 


are no longer enemies, "_ once Op are van- 


gebe 


TRu benevolence, or Ada erben it- 
ſelf through the whole of exiſtence, and ſympathizes 
with the diſtreſſes of every creature capable of ſen- 


fation. Little minds may be apt to conſider com- 


paſſion of this d, as an inſtance of weakneſs; but 
it is undoubtedly the evidence of a noble nature. 


Homer thought it not unbecoming the character of 


a hero, to melt into tears at a diſtreſs of this ſort, 


and has given us a moſt amiable and affecting picture 


of Ulyſſes weeping over his p N Argus, when 
he re at his feet. | 
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Soft pity touch'd the mighty maſter Gaul: Nee 1 
. Adown his cheek the tear unbidden ftole; / : +5: 


„ eee he turn rd his bends and drie 
The drop humane. 


But, the ſoft tear in ga 8 eye | 


| Outſhines the diamond's brighteſt beams: 4160 


es is better to go to the houſe of mourning, than 
to the houſe of feaſting, ſays Solomon. Let us go 


Into the houſe of mourning, made ſo, by ſuch afflic- 


tions as have been brought on, merely by the com- 


mon croſs accidents and diſaſters, to which our con- 
dition is expoſed— when perhaps the aged parents 
fits broken hearted, pierced to the ſoul with the 
folly and indiſcretion of a thankleſs child—the child 
of their prayers, in whom all their hopes and expec- 
tations centered :—perhaps a more affecting ſcene 


Aa virtuous family lying pinced with want, where 
the unfortunate ſupport of it, having long ſtruggled 


with a train of misfortunes, and bravely fought up 


againſt them, —is now piteouſly borne down at laſt 
-—overwhelmed with a cruel blow which no fore- 


caſt or frugality could have prevented. —O God! 


look upon his afflictions.— Behold him diſtracted 


with many ſorrows, ſurrounded with the tender 
| pledges of his 8 5 and the partner of his cares, 
without 
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without bread to give them—unable, from the re- 
membrance of better days, to dig; to beg, a- 


ſhamed. When we enter the houſe of mourning 7 


ſuch as this—it i is impoſſible to inſult the unfortu- 


nate even with an improper look. Under what le- 
vity and diffipation of heart ſuch objects catch our 
eyes—they catch likewiſe our attentions, collect, 


and call home our ſcattered thoughts, and exerciſe 


them with wiſdom. A tranſient ſcene of diſtreſs 
ſuch as is here ſketched, how ſoon does it furniſh _ 


materials to ſet the mind at work, how neceffarily 


does it engage it to the conſideration of the miſeries 


and ,misfortunes, the dangers and calamities, to 


which the life of man is ſubject! By holding up 


ſuch a glaſs before it, it forces the mind to ſee and 


reflect upon the vanity, — the periſhing condition, 


and uncertain tenure of every thing in this world. 


Or behold a ſtill more affecting ſpectacle -a kind 
indulgent father of a numerous family lies breath- 


leſs, —ſnatched away in the ſtrength of his age 
torn in an evil hour from his children, and the bo- 


ſom of a diſconſolate wife ! Behold much people of 


the city gathered together, to mix their tears, with 


ſettled ſorrow in their looks, going heavily along to 


the houſe of mourning, to perform that laſt ſad of- 
fice, which, when the debt of. nature is paid, we 
are called 1 to pay each other —In this melan- 
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Fm how the light and eaſy heart, 


which never knew what it was to think before, 


how penſive is it now ! how ſoft, how ſuſceptible, 


how full of religious impreflions ! how deeply is it 


ſmitten with a ſenſe, and with a love of virtue 


Without this end, ſorrow, I n, has no uſe, but - 
to ſhorten our days, &c. 


LET any who is converſant in the vanity of hu- 
man life reflect upon it, and he will find the man 
who wants mercy, has a taſte for no other enjoy- 
ment of any kind: There is a natural diſreliſh of 
every thing which is good in his very nature, and 


he is born an enemy to the world, he is ever ex- 
tremely partial to himſelf, in all his actions, and has 
no ſenſe of iniquity but from the puniſhment which 
hall attend it: The law of the land is his goſpel; 


and all his caſes of conſcience are determined by his 


attorney: Such men know not t what it is to n 


the heart of the miſerable. 


How ſhocking to humanity, to ſee the picture of 
religion beſmeared ous een juſtiee We 


with cruelty. 


I will not attempt to account for thoſe e | 
Soda ſentiments we feel for diſtreſs, or that indig- 


nation which is excited by the appearance of op- 


preſſion; but I will maintain, that they are the 


en honours of human nature; and what 
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: 15 5 philoſopher will de * an enemy to fociety, as to 
SE. * ee 8 
i s ſhould not 1 an inſect, one ſhould not 
quarrel with a dog, without a reaſon ſufficient to 
vindicate one through all the courts of morality. $1 
| _ Compass10n was not impreſſed upon the hu- - 
man heart, only to adorn the fair face with tears, 
and to give an agreeable langour to the eyes it 
was deſigned to excite our utmoſt endeavours to 
relieve the ſufferer. Vet, how often have I heard _ 
that ſelfiſh weakneſs, which flies from the fight of f 
diſtreſs, dignified with the name of tenderneſs |— _. 
«. My friend is, I hear, in the deepeſt affliction, 
0 and miſery.— I have not ſeen her,. for indeed 
Is cannot bear ſuch ſeenes they affect m too 
much — thoſe who have leſs ſenſibility are fitter 
for this world but, for my part, I own, I am 
not able to ſupport ſuch things. ſhall not at- 
tempt to viſit her, till I hear ſhe has recovered her 
| ſpirits.” This have I heard, with an air of com- 
plaiſance, and the poor ſelfiſh creature has perſuaded 
herſelf, that ſhe had finer feelings than thoſe gene- 
: rous friends, who were ſitting patiently in the houſe 
of mourning—waiting in ſilence the proper moment 
+ to pour in the balm of comfort, —who ſuppreſſed their 
+. own ſenſations, and attended to thoſe of the afflicted 
5 perſon, —and whoſe tears flowed in ſecret, while their 
5 | 7 6 os eyes 
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eyes 4a voice were taught to enliven the fi ing 
heart with the appearance of cheerfulne . 
: 2 20 who Tags upon the 2 : 
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pat 5 W; in the ſociety of your equals you may enjoy 
pleaſure; in the ſociety of your ſuperiors, you may 
find profit; but to be the beſt in company, is to be 
ray of growing worſe ; the beſt means to 
improve, is, to be the leaſt there. But above all, 
be the companion of Wall. who fear the Lord, and 


__ his ewes: 1 5 


Numa: Hg e. . the company of 
ou men ſo real a pleaſure, that he eſteemed it 


preferable to a Diadem. And when the Roman 
Ambaſſadors ſolicited him to accept of the govern- 
ment, he frankly declared, among other reaſons for 
declining i it, the converſation of men, who allemble 


together 
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g. 0 gether to o worlhip God, and to maintain an amia- ” 
die charity, We 
I oſten happens in company, as in e 


s his buſineſs e 3 


1 that thoſe pots which are empty, are as: gau · 
1 and flouriſhec 


ann, of Wen the n and en uſe 
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Fon ill air we cies diſeaſes; $ ron: n ill en 


vices and imperfections. The beſt knowledge of 
behaviour is, obſerving decency. Complaiſance 


renders a fuperior amiable, an equal . and 
an inferior acceptable. | 


A man without complaiſance ought t to have much 
merit in the room of it. | 


A well bred man, fays Monnigne, Is n 8 


ciable and complaiſant. 


HE that is not ſo exact as to are mould at 


leaſt be ſo affable as not to diſoblige. 


IT is beſt mourning when alone, and beſt rejoic- ö 
ing when in company. 

CRITICISE upon nothing more "Gian" your own 
actions, and you will ſoon ſee reaſon enough to par- 


don the weakneſs of others, | 
No perſons are more empty, than thoſe who! are 
full of themſelves. 


ConveRSATION can only ub in rnd nl 


_- 


ihed,. as thoſe that are full· | 
Tun life of all life. is ſogicty ; of ſociety, fies 
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nently talkative, the contemptuouſly: ſibent, 1 ? 
literate, and the ill bred; baniſh pedantry, affec- | 


ny ; aſetof people of liberal-ſentiments, ſolid ſenſe, 
aid juſt imagination, whoſe wit is untinctured with 
indelicacy, and their politeneſs clear of flattery. 
That perſon alone is fit for converſation, who is 
free of the extremes of pride and of meanneſs; never 


unſeaſonably talkative or mute, and has the faculty 


ever to entertain, or, at 1505 never to B 
company. 52 
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abe Atkaſtefel 3 may cel, 
But mark her ſacred dictates well; 
"Whoever with her lives at ſtrife, 
Loſes their better friend] for life. 


= A CONSCIENCE 
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coNScIENCE! is a high and awful power, it . 
is next and immediately under God, our Judge; I 
the voice of conſcience is the voice of God; what | | I 
it bindeth or looſeneth, is accordingly bound or N 4 
looſened in heaven, 1 John iii. 21. The greateſt p 
deference and preciſe obedience is due to its com- | 
mand. Its confolations are of all, the moſt ſweet; [2 
and its condemnations the moſt terrible. Fr "i 
[ WHEREVER you go, conſcience accompanies * 
| you, whatever you ſay, do, or but think, it re- | 1 
| giſters and records in order to the day of accounts 5 
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we when all friends forſake you, when even your foul 
= forſakes your body, conſcience will not, cannot 44 
;orſake you; when your body is weakeſt and dul- 
| - , left, your conſcience is then moſt vigorous and -" 
18 active. Never more life in the conſcience than 44 
f death makes its neareſt approach to the 98 1 
4 body. When it ſmiles, chears, acquits, and com- 
forts, O what a heaven doth it create within; and 
When it frowns, condemns, and terrifies, how are 
our pleaſures, joys, and delights of this world 
clouded, and even benighted! tis certainly the 
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” 2 1 
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= beſt of friends, or the wort of enemies in the wn 
5 | creation. 
135 He that commits a fin ſhall quickly find + 


I.ę᷑ͥze preſfog guiltlic heavy on his mind; 
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0 Tho' bribes or favours ſhould aſſert his A 
bn Pronounce him guiltleſs, and elude the laws; 
Mone quits himſelf, his own impartiab thought 
i ; Will damn ; and conſcience will record the fault. 


Tara: is no true FIERY but in a clans: a 
open conſcience, and thoſe are the happy conver- 
ſations, where only ſuch things are ſpoken: and 
heard, as we can reflect upon after with ſatisfaction, 
free from any ſhame, or mixture of repentance. 

A ſtorm in the conſcience, will always "ay 
ade! in the countenance, = 


2 


When v we a are 8 with 1 important in, | 
How vainly ſilence would our orief conceal, — 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, 5 
Our foreheads blab the ſecrets of our heart. Is 


Conkcience, what art chen d chor myſterious pow” Hs 
That doſt inhabit us without our leave, | 
And art within ourſelves another ſelf, 
A maſter ſelf, that loves to domineer ; 
And treat the monarch frankly as the ſlave: 
How doſt thou light a torch to diſtant deeds, 
Make the paſt, preſent, and the future frown : 
How, ever and anon, awake the ſoul, . TD 
As with a peal of thunder, to ſtrange horrors ! ; 
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1 43 
an good conſcience i is to the foul what health is 


to the body. It preſerves a conſtant eaſe and ſe- 


renity within us, and more than countervails all the 
calamities and afflictions that can befal us. 
No line holds the anchor of contentment ſo faſt 


as a good conſcience. This cable is fo ſtrong and 
compact, that when force is offered to it, the 


ſtraining rather firengthens, by 1 the parts 
more cloſſGe. 

Ir fareth with men of an avit conſcience, when 
they muſt die, as it does with riotous ſpendthrifts, 
when they muſt pay their debts; ; they will not come 
to an account, for the diſtruſt they have of their 


ability to ſatisfy for what they have done. 


Mos r men fear a bad h * _ bear their 
conſciences. | 
No man ever ee NES own conſcience, mY 


firſt or laſt it was revenged upon him for it. 


; ConsCIENCs is the gift of the Almighty : That 
moral inſpector is not more ſevere as an enemy, 
than kind as a friend; was it not this that ſupport- 
ed the ſufferer of Uzz, and was he not animated 


by the ſuffrage of conſcience, when he wiſhed 


that man Waal be Ec Sha his cauſe hm 
God. 
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A eber life is the beſt nn > pure ca- | 


ede the beſt low, 1 
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| CONTENTMENT RNS W ; 
| artibicial poverty, and no man has more care than he 


who endeavours after the moſt riches, which in their 
language is endeavouring after the moſt happineſs. 


TE utmoſt we can hope for in this world is 


contentment, if we aim at any thing e, we 
hall meet with ee but . and 
ment. N 55 5 


WI ſhould rect all our ade ak Sas, | 


at making ourſelves eaſy now and happy hereafter. 
A contented mind is the greateſt blefling any one 
Four enjoy in this life, and if, in this life our hap- 


 pineſsariſe from the ſubduing of our defires, it will 


| ariſe in the next from the gratification 5 them. 125 


Is happineſs your bett — 
0 mean th' intrinſic and the n | 
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. She nor in camps nor courts reſides, 
Nor in the humble cottage hides; 
Yet found alike in ev'ry ſphere; 
Who finds content will find her there: 
+ *Tis to no rank of life confin'd, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind, 
Be juſtice then your whole purſuity - 
. Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. 


nns way of virtue iadhe only way 0 
Ir you can but live free from want, care for no 


more, for the reſt is but vanity. 


Ov pains ſhould be to moderate our hopes and 


fears, to direct and regulate our paſſions, to bear all 


injuries of fortune or Ds and to attain the art of 
contentment. _ 

To be in a low condition, 4 nonterged; af- 
fords the mind an exquiſite enjoyment of what the 
ſenſes are robbed of. If therefore thou wouldeſt be 


happy, bring thy mind to thy condition. 


War can he want who is already centent; 
who lives within the limits of his circumſtances, 


and who has ſaid to his deſires, Thus far ſhall ye 
go and no farther.“ This is the end of all philo- 


ſophy, and poor is the. philoſopher who has not 


* chat end. | Ce 


Where = 


7 Where dwells this peace, this freedom of this mind Po 
Where, but in ſhades remote from human kind; 
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In flow'ry vales, where nymphs and ſhepherds meet, 


But never comes within the palace gate. 

Far from the noiſy follies of the great, . 

The tireſome force of ceremonious ſtate; 
Far from the thoughtleſs crowd who laugh and play 
And dance and ſing impertinently gay, 

Their ſhort ineſtimable hours away. 


2 
wy 


l communicate happineſs is worthy the ambi- 


tion of beings ſuperior to man ; for it is the firſt 
principle of action with the author of all exiſtence, 
It is God that taught it as a virtue—it is God 
that gives the example. 


On God 1 all events depend, 

You cannot want when God's your friend. 

Weigh well your part, and do your beſt, | 

Leave to Omnipotence the reſt. | ; 

To Him who form'd thee in the womb, | 
And guides from cradle to the tomb. 

Can the fond mother ſlight her boy ? | 
Can ſhe forget her pratt'ling joy? 7 

Say then, ſhall ſov'reign love deſert EI: 

The humble and the 1 heart. 


Heav'n 


e —_ Ws - 
7 q 
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Heav'n may not grant thee all thy mind, 
. Vet ſay not thou, that Heav'n's unkind. 
| _ _ God is alike both good and wiſe, 
In what he gives, and what denies : 
Þ Perhaps what goodneſs gives to-day, 
To-morrow e takes away. 


— 


He that from duſt of worldly tumult flies, 
Muay boldly open his undazzled eyes ; 
5 To read wiſe nature's book; and with delight 143 
55 Survey the plants by day, the ſtars by night. | | 
— We need not travel ſeeking ways of bliſs ; - 
He that deſires contentment cannot miſs; J | | 1 
No garden walls this precious flow'r embrace, - (I 
It common grows in ev'ry deſert place. = 
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CONVERSATION. 


"IT is highly requiſite to avoid too much famili- 
arity in converſation. It is an old Engliſh adage, 
ce too much familiarity breeds contempt,” ſo he that 
familiarizes himſelf, preſently loſes his ſuperiority, 


thathis ſerious air, and good deportment gave him, 


and conſequently his credit. 'The more common 
human things are, the leſs they are eſteemed ; for 
communication diſcovers imperfections that a pru- 


dent reſerve concealed, We muſt not be too fa- 
miliar with ſuperiors, becauſe of danger; nor with 


inferiors by reaſon of indecency ; and far leſs with 
mean people, whom ignorance renders inſolent; 


for, being inſenſible of the honours N . they 
preſume it is their due. 


In your diſcourfe be cautious what you ſpeak, 


and to whom you ſpeak ; how you ſpeak, and when 
you ſpeak; and what you ſpeak, ſpeak wiſely, 


ſpeak 


: nd 
ſpeak truely. A fool's heart is in his tongue, but 
a wiſe man's tongue is in his heart. 

PLUTARCH adviſes to moderate and ano all 
baſe, unworthy, and hurtful paſſions, that in all our 
converſations we may be open hearted, and lincere, 
and not ſeek to over reach or e others in Oy 
of our dealings. 

LI all your converſation with men be ſober and 
ſincere ; your devotion to God, dutiful and decent; 
let the one be hearty and not haughty, let the other 
be humble, but not homely. So live with men 
as if God ſaw you, ſo mo to God as if men heard 
you. 

+ NoTHING more engages the affeQions of men, 
Sian an handſome addreſs, and Lacs converſa- 
tion. . : 

_ Our convrerſitian ſhould be ſuch, hw a 
may therein find improvement, women modeſty, 
the aged reſpect, and all men civility. 

TALKATIVENESS is uſually called a feminine 
vice, but it is poſſible to go into maſculine com- 
pany, where it will be as hard to in a W 

as at a female goſſoping. 

CodrROVERSIEõ for the moſt part, leave truth 
in the middle, and are factious at both ends. 

. and debauched W are the ſure 
D marks 


- 
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marks of an abject and grovelling mind, and ch 


_ overflowing of a vicious heart. 
SrERAk always according to your conſcience but 


let it be done in terms of . nature, n nad 


me manners. _ 
I is a ſure method of obliging in emma, 


to ſhew a pleaſure in giving attention. 

As men of ſenſe ſay much in few words; * the 
half witted have a talent of . much, and 0 
5 nothing. : 

SOME men are- lest for 8 "Wh 
rance; and again ſome are r — want of 
ſenſe. 

Mops v in your diſcourſe will give a «luſtre to 


dh and an excuſe to your errors. 


Mucn tongue and much judgment ſeldom go to- 
gether, for talking and thinking are two quite dif- 
ferent faculties, and there is 2 1 more Wägen 


WAGER there is leſs noſe. 


* Bufroonery and ſeurrility are the ec" 
of wit, as knavery is of: wiſdom. Some are ſo 
black in the mouth, as to utter ſcarce any thing 
that is decent; ſupplying want of ſenſe with want 


of modeſty, ___ . e W want of 
ſhame. 3 * 


II is a fair wk towards 8 to 


delight! in che converſation of ps and wiſe men 


and 
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ox 
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and where that eannot "be. had, the next point is, 
to keep no company at all. | 
| DISCRETION of ſpeech is more than 8 
and to ſpeak agreeably,. is more ans to tek * 
exact order. | 
TE value of things are not in theie 6 but 
quality, and ſo of reaſon, which vwa_gped i in few 
words, hath the greater weight. 2 
A man may contemplate on virtue in litude | 
and retirement; but the practical part conſiſts in 


its participation, and the ſociety it hath with 


others; for whatever is good, is the better for 
being communicable. 
Tu talent of turning men into 1 and 


expoſing thoſe we converſe with, is the qualifica- 


tion of little ungenerous tempers, - 


In diſputes, men ſhould give ſoft ods, and 
hard arguments, they ſhould not fo much ſtrive 1 
vex, as to convince an enemy. ; 

WHEREVER. the as is corrupted, 0 f is che 
mind. | - 

In heat of argument, men are © comma as tho' | 
they were tied back to back, cloſe Joined, and yet 
they cannot ſee each other 

FAMILIAR converſation ought to be the ſchool 
of learning and good breeding. A man ought to 


make his maſters of his friends, ſeaſoning the plea- 


ſyre of converſe, with the profit of inſtruction. 
| 2, 2 . 
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PrRASsUnR given in ſociety, like money lent to 


| iu, returns with intereſt to thoſe who diſperſe it. 


Mops v ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from an auk- 


Sul baſhfulneſs, and filence ſhould only be enjoined 
when it would be froward and impertinent to talk ; 
if you ſpeak without conceit or affectation, you will 
always be more pleaſing tlian thoſe who fit like ſta- 


tues without ſenſe or motion. When you are ſi- 


lent, your looks ſhould ſhew your attention and 
preſence to the company. You muſt appear to be 
intereſted in what is ſaid, and endeavour to improve 


pourſelf by it. 


ConveRsATION' may be divided into two claſſes 
the familiar and the ſentimental. _ 

Ir is the province of the familiar, to diffuſe 
chearfulneſs and eaſe—to open the heart of man to 
man, and to Ou pee lee ſunſhine upon the 
mind. 

. 121 art muſt conſpire to render us ſuſ- 
ceptible of the charms, and to qualify us for the 


practice of the ſecond claſs of converſation here 


| termed ſentimental. 

To good ſenſe, lively feeling, and natural deli- 
cacy of taſte, muſt be united an expanſion of mind, 
and a refinement of thought, which is the reſult of 
high cultivation. 
tion ly attractive, a knowledge of the 
World 
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To. render this ſort of converſaz 
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world is requiſite, and that enchanting eaſe, that 
elegance of manner, which is to be acquired only 
by frequenting the higher circles of poliſhed. life. 


In ſentimental converſation, ſubjects intereſting to 


the heart, and to the imagination, are brought for- 
ward; they are diſcuſſed in a kind of ſportive way, 


with animation and refinement, and are never con- 


tinued longer than politeneſs allows: Here fancy 
flouriſhes, - the ſenſibilities expand, and wit 


guided by delicacy, and embelliſhed la! taſte— 


points to the acid 
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LET the fruition of things bleſs thy poſſeffion, 
and think it more ſatisfaction to live richly, than to 
die rich; for ſince your good works, not your 
goods, will follow you; ſince wealth is an appurte- 
nance of life, and no dead man rich, to famiſh in 
plenty, and live poorly to die rich, were but a mul - 
* in madneſs, and uſe upon uſe 1 in i folly. | 
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Covarousness: never i judges any thing unlawful, 
that i is gainful. ar | 
| Hense almoſt every crime, nor do we find 
That any paſſion of the human mind, 8 
So oft has plung d the foul, or drench'd the bowl, ; 
As avarice,—that tyrant of the foul : : 


For he chat would be rich, ee 4 
But drives o'er all, and takes the orteſt way: 
What Jaw, or fear, or ſhame, can e er reſtrain 
The greedy wretch in full purſuit of gain. | ita 


Ir is almoſt a ——_ that covetouſneſs, even in 
ſpite of itſelf, does not at ſome times argue a man 
into charity, by its own principle of looking for- 
wards, and the firm expectation it would delight in, 
of receiving its own again with uſury. 


Oh! impudence of wealth ! with all thy tore, 
| How dar ſt chou let one worthy man be poor. 


1 is a much eaer talc to dig metal out of its 
native mine, _ to get it out of the covetous 
man's eeffer. Death only bas the key of the mi- 
ſer's cheſt. 6 nt: W — . be honeſt 


if ſs alone 4 can make or keep us bleſt, : 
Stil, ſtill be getting, never, never reſt, 


5 Cons 
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| ConsCIENCE and covetouſneſs are never to be 

reconciled, like fire and water, they always deſtroy 

each other, according to the wann, of 
either. 

Tax only gratification a covetous man gives his . 
neighbours, i is, to let them ſee that he himſelf1s as 
little the better for what he has, as they are. 
Avic is the moſt oppokite of all characters to 
chat of God Almighty, WT alone it is, to give 

and not receive, 

A miſer grows rich by . poor; an extra- 
vagant man groe poor by ſeeming rich. 2 


* 


COURAGE. 


AL. t trus Goin 5 is den ved from virtue, and 
"honour from i integrity. - 

Ir you deſire to "5 magnanimous, undertake 
nothing raſhly, and fear nothing you under be, 


fear nothing but _— dare any thing but i injury | 
: 29 e The 


d 
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56 
The meaſure of magnanimity is to be neither n 


nor timerous; for magnanimity or true courage, 


which is an eſſential character in a ſoldier, is 


not a ſavage, ferocious violence—not a fool-hardy 
_ Inſenſibility of danger, or head-ſtrong raſhneſs to 
run into it; not the fury of inflamed paſſions, 
broke looſe from the government of reaſon—but a 
calm, deliberate, rational courage, a ſteady, Ju- 
dicious, thoughtful fortitude; the "Courage: oe * 
n, . eee l B | 7 


3 us appear, nor raſh, nor indifferent, 
Immoderate valour ſwells into a fault; 

And fear admitted into public councils, | 
Betrays like treaſon. Let us ſhun them both, 


* 


Covx Al certainly is of no ſex, but a faculty of 


the ſoul; and however cuſtom may depreſs, or diſ- 
courage it in females, it certainly belongs to hu- 


man nature in general. If men poſſeſs a more de- 


_ termined courage in perils, which they foreſee, 


women are allowed to be bleſſed with a ſuperior 
preſence of mind in ſudden dangers; and, perhaps, 
the latter is one of the moſt Ai charac- 1 
teriſtics of real courage. N 1 
Preſence of mind, and courage in ee 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs, 
1 | Tie 


133 


a 
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True courage, but from oppoſition grows, 
But what are fifty, what a thouſand ſlaves, 
Match'd to the ſinew of a ſingle arm, e 

That 1 for men 1 


. F. 


CHARITY makes the beſt conſtruction of 
things and perſons, excuſes weakneſs, extenuates. 
miſcarriages, makes the beſt of SIT ren if coo 
gives every one, and ſerves all. 

In order to our final doom and. ſentence, we. 
need but this one enquiry, whether we were cha- - 
ritable or uncharitable? For they who are poſſeſſed 
with a true divine charity, have all Chriſtian 
graces. They who have not this divine principle 
have no good in them, and that is enough to con- 


demn them, without . what evil they have 


done. 5 N | 92 
55 


TH | H 1 V . 
Warn a compaſſionate man falls, who. would 


not pity him! Who that had power to do it, would 


not befriend and raiſe him up? Or could the 
moſt barbarous tempter offer an inſult to his 
diſtreſs, without pain and reluctance? True charity 
is always unwilling to find excuſes in generous 
ſpirits, compaſſion is ſometimes an over-balance for 
. ſelf-preſervation: God certainly interwove that 
| friendly ſoftneſs in our nature, to be a check upon 
too great a propenſity towards ſelf-love. 


-UnDEs the Goſpel, God is pleaſed with a living 


facrifice ; but the offerings of the dead, ſuch as teſ- 


tamentary charities are, which are intended to have 


no effe ſo long as we live, are no better than dead 
facrifices ; and it may be queſtioned, whether they - 
will be brought into the account of our lives, if we. 
do no good while we are living. Theſe death- 
bed charities, are too like a death-bed repentance 
men ſeem to give their eſtates to God and the poor, 
juſt as they part with their fins—when they can. 
_ keep them no longer. 
Cuariry obliges not to diſtruſt a man, Pru-- 
| dence not to truſt him before we know him. 
Tux firſt duty of man, next to that of worſhip- 
ping the Deity, is, miniſtring to the neceſſities * 
Bis fellow a 


ARR 


, 
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Ax we not all citizens of the world? Are we 
not all fellow ſubjects of the univerſal monarch ? Is 
not the univerſe our home ? And is not every man 
a brather ? Poor and illiberal is that charity which 


is confined to any particular ation or ſociety, —- 
Should we not feel for "”_ * a" him thar: 
bath no helper ? 


He whois charitable from motives of oſtentation, 
will never relieve diſtreſs in ſecret. 

For 7 thoughts on, or indueements td this 
virtue. T refer LS readers to SpeRtator, 3d vol. 
Vo. 1 The 
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JREPARE to part with life willingly ; ld 


live till you were old, live as if you were to die 
when you are young. In ſome cafes it requires 
more courage to live than to die. He that is not 


2s well with vain apprehenſions, as with real 
ERS — dangers; but the important point is, to ſecure 
2 well grounded hope of a. bleſſed immortality. 
M hen the good Muſculus drew near his death, how 


ſſpweet and pleaſant was this meditation of his ſoul, 


Cold death my heart ary” my ride doth fly, 
1 O CGhri/t my everlaſting life, draw nigh, 
—_ Why quiv'reſt thou my ſoul, within my breaſt ? 
TE  CThine Angel's come, to lead thee to thy reſt. 


more how to die than to live; if you would 


prepared for death, ſhall be perpetually troubled, 


— 
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© chearfully this dropping houſe of _ 

God will reſtore it in th appointed day. 

Haſt fin'd ? I know it, let not that be . 
For Chriſt thy ſins with his own blood hath an 


Is death affrighting ? true; but yet withal, 
Conſider Chriſt thro? death to life doth cal 

He triumph'd over Satan, fin, and death,- : 
Therefore with Joy e thy rn en. N 


* 


Dzsriar has decreed all men to de; bur t to die ö 
well is 1 N enn of the virtuous and 
good. : 

As Wire is no covenant to be NY: with at 
8 no agreement for the arreſt and ſtay of time: 
It keeps its pace, whether we redeem and uſe i it will 
or not. . 

Hs that hood given n God his e 0 man OY | 
due, is entertained with comfortable preſages, 
Dark is no more than a turning us over from ; 
time to eternity. It leads to ee and that 

is ee ere for RR i. „ he rats © 
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a een as death den 5 
Poor i man had thy? din vain.” - (P03 AST 725 55 


Tes way bin ourſelves with eaſe to a con- 
tempt 


* 
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ion of this world,, is to think daily of leaving. its. 
They who die well have lived long enough; as ſoon: 
as death enters upon the ſtage, the: tragedy of life it 
done. There are a great many miſeries which no- 
' thing but death can- give relief to. This puts an 
end to the ſorrows of the afſlicted and diſtreſſed. It 
| ſets priſoners at liberty; it dries up the tears of the 
widows and fatherleſs ; it eaſes the complaints of the 
hungry and naked ;. it tames the proudeſt tyrants. 
and puts an. end to all our labours: And the con- 
templation on it, ſupports men under their preſent 
adverſities, eſpecially when they have a prope. og 
euer 1 after this. 


: Learntolive * dnt die ſo too $55 
To live. and die i is all we have to 08. . 


4 "Midi ba 33 e eee 
Maker ſent for us, and are we loth to go? It was 
for us our Saviour triumphed over death. 15 there. 
then any fear of a foiled adverſary ?- 

THz grave. lies between us and the object we. 
reach after.. Where one lives to enjoy whatever he 
has in view,. ten thouſand ars cut off in the purſuit- 

of it.. g 


= «A 
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aus nav >< 
Many are the ſhapes of death,  - . © 
And many are the ways that lead : 
To his grim cave; all diſmal! 3 
More terrible at the entrance than within. 


e ene dee oa 
riches, and our honours, muſt end in death;; fo: 


50 that we mult ſeek a nn. happineſs ſome 


| where elſe.. E 
WWI the ſcene of life l is hut up; the ſlave wilt. 

de above his maſter, if he has acted a better part; 
thus nature and * are once more brought to 
2 balance... - 

Ho poor will power, wealth, honour,. Fong 

and titles ſeem at our laſt hour ? and how joyfukt 
will that man be, who hath. led an honeſt, virtuous: _ 
life, and travelled to heaven, though through the 


* ways of pavertys. pr 


That lite is long which. ankiders wore We 
| * babe e and one EO on ot 
 Deaddats 2 ue and immor 


ww 3 Gabon 5 . can- 
net live long. Green fruit may be plueked off, or 
maken down z. but the ripe will fall. of itfelf; Pee 0 


. 


| Deathis the privilege of human nature, 
And ufo —without it, were not works our 16 | 


Twin" is Pt in hiſtory; which is fo i im- 


proving to the reader, as thoſe accounts which we 
meet with of the death of eminent perſons, and of 
their behaviour in that dreadful ſeaſon. oh 
IT Is a great pity that men know not to what 
end they were born into this * til tiny are 
ready to So out <a it. | 


** * 4 
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Life en away; NET like a ped” 
For 150 os unperceiv'd the change. ; 


Ov lives are ever in the power of deaths 


: wy 
- 


1 WAS ee affected ba a worthy : 


Chriſtian ) with a diſcourſe I had lately with a Cler- 
gyman of my acquaintance upon this head, which 


was to this effect: The conſideration. (faid the 
good man) that my being is precarious, moved me 
many years ago, to make a reſolution, which I have 


diligently kept, and, to which I owe the greateſt 
ſatisfaction that mortal man can enjoy. Every 
night before I addreſs myſelf to my Creator, I lay 
my hand upon my heart, and aſk myſelf, whether, 


if God ſhould require my ſoul of me this night, I 


1d * for mercy from him. The bitter agonies 


3 1 


, 2 
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I underwent in this my firſt acquaintance with my- 
ſelf, were ſo far from throwing me into deſpair of 
that mercy which is over all God's works, that it 
proved motives ofgreater circumſpection in my future 
conduct. The oftner I exerciſed myſelf in medita- 
tions of this kind, the leſs was my anxiety ; and by - 
making the thoughts of death familiar, what was at 
firſt ſo terrible and ſhocking, is now become the 
ſweeteſt of my enj oyments. Theſe contemplations 
have indeed made me ſerious, but not ſullen ; nay» 
they are ſo far from having ſoured. my temper, that I 
have a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſecret ſpring 
of joy in my heart; —I taſte all the innocent ſatis - 
factions of life pure, as I have no. ſhare f in 8 
n „ 


„ © 


— —Man bot 3 in 3 73 
Dives fron the ſun in fairer day rie; 5 : HH 
The ann road to bliſs. GR” =_ 


8 is a terrible to us as a change-of 
| ſtate Let us then live ſo, as to make it only a 
continuation of it, by the uniform practice of cha- 
rity, benevolence, and reli gion, which , to be 
the exerciſes of the next life, 


8 a N 70: * 
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„„ — deny | 
And loſe them in his buſineſs, ſports, and wine; ON 
But 


„ 1 un . 5 


But canft thou loſe them ? Se'ft thou ls 
Age drop like Autumn leaves, youth like a flow'r 
Out down; do coffins, graves, and tolling bells 
Warn thee in vain ?—In palaces and cells, 

The heights of life above, the vales beneath, 
e WE ME ory: Whew meet va. 


fn dents menu ay dure le. 5 


As the tree falls fo muſt it ne, Saws 
Judgment will find us. If fo, how 'importunare 
ſhould every one of us be to ſecure the favour of the 
_ Almighty Judge, to be intereſted in the Redeemer's 
boxe, and among the e N A people, 
| before it is too 1 0 


* 


| Be tice a tlie kerpon your guard, | | 


All eye, all ear, an os pre promo 
The cominy foe. 


AW A adh br ee we may ſee our own mor- 
taliey, and be taught to live more and more in the 
daily expectation of, and preparation for that awful 
hour, to which we are all haſtening as faſt as the 
wings of time can carry us: Seek then an intereſt 
in ved . . 8 


. 


#4." 
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Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
As tapers waſte that inſtant they take fire, 


Darn is the end of fear 8 of feli 
city. Death is the law of nature, the tribute of the 
fleſh, the remedy of evils, and the path either to 
heavenly felicity, or een miſery. 


| Eternity . N race, 
Which time himſelf can never run 
(Swift as he flies, with an unwearied pace:) 7 
Which when . 
I ſtill the re 8 begun. 


| We A" te ki f man's «dream, 
Ls ee n b wee 


Which clog the noble agg ful Is x 825 


* 
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EDUCATION. 


| ET holy iſcipline ae the foil, letfuered in- 
ſtruction ſow it with the beſt of ſeed; let 
ill and vigilence dreſs the riſing ſhoots, dire&the 
young idea how to ſpread ; the wayward paſſions 
how to move:—Then what a different ſtate of the 
inner man will quickly. take place] Charity will 
breathe her ſweets, and hope expand her bloſſoms ; 
the perſonal, virtues diſplay their graces, and the 
ſocial ones their fruits: the ſentiments become ge- 


nerous; the — endearing 3 3 and the 85 ho- 
nn, and ä 


Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
'To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 

To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind. 
To breathe th' enliv'ning ſpirit, and to fix 
The pus rous purpoſe i in the glowing breaſt. 
EIN | PosTERITY 


LY 
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Pos rERIT wiſely regulates the rewards due to 


men of learning, and equals them to the gr ante * * 


princes: Three thouſand years after their death, 
their honour is not tarniſhed by that of the greateſt 


heroes. Homer is as well known as Achilles. 
The able hiſtorian, the famous poet, the great— 


the pious and ingenious philoſopher have an advan- 


tage over the conquerer and the general. Twenty 
centuries after they are dead and rotten they ſpeak 
with as much eloquence and vivacity as when liv- 

ing; and all that read their writings perceive their 

genius. The heroes who have rendered themſelves 


famous by their actions, have not near ſuch an aſ- 


cendant over our hearts; for he, at one and the ſame 


inſtant, perſuades, engages, and captivates the 
heart of one man ſhut up in his cloſet at Stockholm, 


and of another that lives in the middle of Paris, Lon- 


don, &c. &. Heroes are infinitely obliged to 
| poets and hiſtorians, but the latter are ſeldom be- 
holden to the former. Achilles owes part of his 


glory to Homer: If there had been no hiſtorians, it 
would ſcarce have been known that there ever was 


ſuch a man as Alexander, &c. &c. &c. 
'EDvucaT1oN is the ruling motive in moſt of the 
actions of mankind ; they are more or leſs tractable, 


according as they have been more or leſs cultivated 
in their youth. When they have been taught «carly, 


O 


%/ũ ö unk ne. 


to render themſelves ſociable, to bend their tempers, 
and to accommodate their wills to thoſe of others, 
it grows into a cuſtom, and they become inſenſibly 
complaiſant, without thinking of being fo. M 
ſhort, habit is to them a ſecond: nature. 
Wx ſhould juſtly conſider religion as the moſt 
eſſentially neceſſary quali figations, at the ſame time 
children ſhould be fitted for an appearance becom- 
ing their ſtation in this world. Many are apt to 
disjoin the ideas of piety and politeneſs, but true 
: or gy conſiſtent with, * neceſſary to 
the perfection of true politeneſs. | 
Tux end of learning is, n e ant; in 
conſequence of that knowledge to love him, and to 
jmitate him, as we may the nearer, 10 een 16 
ourſelves of virtue. 
War ſculpture is to a bloek of e PPE | 
tion is to the human ſoul; The philoſopher, the 
fſaint, the hero, the wiſe, the good, or the great 
man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian; 


5 which a proper education e have * | 


and brought to light. : 

Tux educator's care ſhould be, oven chings 
to lay in his O_o" * 5 of en __ 
virtue. 

' PARENTS 1 eden wit on their 
| . Ar virtue; the art of ſpeaking well, 

5 Ws = £ 5 ather 
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rake than doing well ; but their morals ought to 

be their greateſt concern. 
A induſtrious and virtuous gf ae of; chil- 
Fla is a better inheritance for them than a great 
eſtate. To what purpoſe is it, ſaid Crates, to 
heap up eſtates, and have no. care what kind of 
heirs they leave them to 

Tx higheſt eva is. to be w, _ the 
greateſt wiſdom to be good. 

Tx great buſineſs of man is, to. improve | his 

mind, and govern his manners. 
Exckss of ceremony ſhews want of 8 
That dee is ban, Wee eee 
| TA. UE bnd * Plato, e e more in 
fidelity, conſtancy, juſtice, ſincerity, and in the 
love of our duty, than in a great capacity. 15 
Ix our painful peregrination in ſtudies be dels 


| tute of the ſupreme light, it is nothing, cle but a 


a miſerable kind of wandering. 

Tux mind ought ſometimes. to "Sk diverted, th that 
it may turn to thinking the better. 

LEARNING is the dictionary, but ſenſe the gram- 


mer of ſcience. Poetry is inſpiration—it. was 


breathed into the ſoul, when it firſt quickened, 
and ſhould neither be Med. art nor n ſoiancc, but 


genuis. 7 
Guzar 
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1 Gtr men are always reſerved and m 
and being content with meriting praiſe, do not 


endeavour to eourt it; and for this they” are the 


more praiſe-worthy, becauſe if vanity is pardonable, 


it is in the man who deſerves thoſe ſhining com- 
pliments, which are fo becoming to many learned 
men. Tis ſaid, that Racine was a whole year in 


compoſing his tragedy of Phædra, the maſter- piece 
of the theatre, and before he committed it to the 
Rage, conſulted his friends a long time, corrected 


ſeveral paſſages by their advice, and waited for the 
ſucceſs of his performance before he would preſume 


to pronounce it a good one. Prado wrote the fame 
in a month's time; gave it out boldly to be acted, and 
aſſured the public it was an excellent piece. But 


it happened to him' as it often does to all half- 
witted authors; his work quickly went to the chan- 
dlers ſhops, - whereas Racine's vin reach to the | 


lateſt poſterity. 


GREAT talents, ſuch as nens vi views; chimes 
and parts, are above the generality of the world 
who neither poſſeſs them themſelves, nor judge of 


them rightly in others: But all people are judges - 


of the leſſer talents, ſuch as civility, affability, and . 


an obliging, agreeable addreſs and manner: Be- 


cauſe they feel the good effects of them, as n 


Alucer 
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Auos r all the advantages or miſcarriages of 


our lives depend, in a great meaſure, upon our 


education. Therefore it is greatly the duty of all 
wbo have in any way the inſpection of this impor- 
tant affair, by every means poſſible, to win young 
minds to improvement; to the end that good parts 
may not take an evil turn, nor indifferent ones be 
totally loſt for want of induſtrious cultivation. 
EDUCATION, when it works upon an ingenious 
mind, brings out to view every latent perfection, 
which, without ſuch helps are never able to make 
their appearance. And, if we take the trouble to 
look "round, we ſhall find very few, to whom na- 
ture has been ſuch a niggard of her gifts, that they 
are not capable of ſhining in one ſphere of ſcience 
or another: Since then there is a certain bias to- 
Wards knowledge, in almoſt every mind, which 
may be ſtrengthened and improved by proper care; 


ſure parents and others ſhould conſider, that, in 4 


the neglect of ſo eſſential a point, they do not com- 


mita private injury only, as thereby they ſtarve poſ- 


terity, and defraud our country of thoſe perſons, 


who, under better management, mi Ng, perhaps 8 


make an eminent figure. 


IN DEE D, the difference in the manners and abi- 


lities of men proceeds more from education, than 
| E **ẽ from 


| PRO any. nnn or eee, derived from 
their original formation. 5 
Tour moreover is the proper a al ſeaſon 
for education; for if it be neglected, then, it will 
ſurely be in vain to think of remedying the over- 
ſight in more advanced years; it will be too late to 
think of ſowing it, when maturity has rendered the . 
mind ſtubborn and inflexible, and when, inſtead of 
receiving the ſeeds, it ſhould be bringing forth the 


fruits of inſtruction, 8 
in | Bur there is one point in the ca af 8 : 
8 5 which is more eſſential than any of the reſt: 1 

. E | mean the great care that ought to be taken to form 
r youth to the principles of religion. Vice, if we 
Wi: may believe. the general complaint, grows ſo ma- 
_ lignant now-a-days, that it is almoſt impaſſible to 
= k N „„ keep young people from the ſpreading. cont? 

9 1 if we venture them abroad, and truſt to chance or 
. inclinationz for the choice of their company; itt is 


f 
F Y therefore virtue, and a perfect ſenſe of their duty to 
God, which is the great and valuable thing to be 


, * E * 1 
* - 4a 
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1 $4 taught them. All other conſiderations, and accom- 
| E . f pliſhments ſhould give way, and be poſtponed, to 
A theſe; theſe are the ſolid and ſubſtantial good Wwe 
N ſhould labour to implant and faſten on their minds 
41 7} | | neither ſhould we ceaſe till we have attained. a rus * - | 
31 _— reliſh of them, and placed- their W _ur 


5 and their Pleaſure i in them. b 
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IT is alſo of the rſt: eoriſequence in trait 
youre of both ſexes, that they be early inſpired 
with humanity; and particula ty chat its principles 

de implanted ſtrongly in their yet tender hearts, to 
guard them againſt inſſicting wanton pain on thoſe 
animals, which uſe or ae _ "ocafionally 
1 in their . ö 


: 21 mo}? 
TARE heed you harbour not that vice called 
Envy, leſt another's happineſs be your torment; 
and God's: blefling become your curſe; Spencer 
in his Fairy Queen gives the lags. ee 5 5 
1 of envy : 5 e 1 
| — — ä envy rode en 3 3 
Too a venemous wolf, and ſtill did chaw, . 1 
Between his canker'd teeth ven mus WOE: 98 
1 0 i TUhat all the poiſon ran abeut his jaw: 2415 Y $55 £68 
: But inwardly he chaw'd his own maß, 
ht * s wealth, chat made him ever ſad: :; 
„„ For 
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For tenth it was, when. any good he ſawz 5 

And wept, that cauſe of weeping none he had; 
But when he heard of harm he waxed wond'rous glad. 

He hated all good works, and virtuous deeds, 1 

And him no leſs than any like did Wes: nn {i5wy 
And who with gracious bread the hungry beds, 
His alms, for want of faith, he doth accuſe, T 
So every good to bad he doth abuſe ; _ 

And eke the verſe of famous poets wit 
He does backbite, and ſpiteful poiſon ſpews, 
From lep' rous mouth, „ writ: 

Nn one vile my Was. 


Virus i is not ſecure againſt envy. Mii will 
leſin what they will not imitate. It is obſerved 
that the moſt cenſorious are generally the leaſt ju- 
dicious; who having nothing to recommend them- 
_ ſelves, will be finding fault with others. . 

_ None envy the merit of others, but who have 

nt ee none at all themſelves. He that envies, 

| | makes another man's virtue his vice, and another 

maan's happineſs his torment, whereas he that re- 

= Joices at the barer of another, is * 
* ere, | i 

517 + DOME Ne as 1 envy 8 a ss name, 

zs they want it We, and p 4 e that is the 
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i Bt is a paſſion ſo full of cowardice ia fhame, 

| that none have the confidence to own it. 

Envy is fixed only on merit; and, like a fore . = 

eye, is offended with every thing that is bright. mT 

A man thathath no virtue in ee envieth it 2 
in others. ES 45 bo 


The man ; whi envies, nil behold with pain 
Another's joys, and ficken at his gain: = 
The man—unable to controul his ire 
Shall wiſh undone what hate and wrath inſpire. 4 | 
Anger's a ſhorter frenzy, then ſubdue 
Your paſſion, or your paſſion conquers you; 
Unleſs your reaſon holds the guiding reins,' 
And binds the Ne in coercive chains. 


* Basx envy withers at Aue joy, and hates 
that excellence it cannot reach. Envy flames 
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Vain aebi diſtinguiſhed 7 of folly. 
17 In what does this man lay out the fac | 
of an immortal ſoul? that time 4 which depends 
| eternity 3, that eſtate, which well diſpoſed of, might 
in ſome meaſure- purchaſe heaven z What is his 
ſerious labour? ſubtle machination, ardent defire, 
and reigning ambition to be ſeen. This ridiculous | 
but true anſwer, en all grave cenſure Aa 


8 
Or all knaves, your ele are the 5 


cauſe they rob you both of your time and temper. 
Ix you would not be thought a fool i in others con- 
© ceit, be not wiſe in your own. | 


He that truſts to his own wiſdom, proclaims his 
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. own folly, 6 
1 here beg leave to f oin this fable, by Mon- 
: el x {1 TBE T | | = $ | 25 : 
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| Rows de la Motte. unit ads a Wp in 
heaven, in which mortals, as well as the gods, | 
were allowed to have tickets. The prize wa 4 
Wiſdom ; and Minerva got it. The mortals mur- | 
mured, and accuſed the gods of foul play. Jupiter, 
to wipe off this aſperſion, declared another lottery, 5 
for mortals only. The prize was folly; they got 
it, and ſhared it among themſelves. All were ſa- 
tisfied ; the loſs of wiſdom was neither regretted nor 
remembered; folly ſupplied its place, and thoſe 
| who had the 5 eee it, thought themſelves 
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nk the merit we. 3 or the 1 we 
admire; and produces a mutual inclination between 
two perſons, to promote each others intereſt, 
: knowledge, virtue, and happineſs. 7 

THERE's nothing ſo common as pretences to 
friendſhip; 3 though few know what it means, and 
fewer yet come up to its demands. By talking of 
it, we ſet ourſelves off ; but when we enquire into 
it, we ſee our defects; and when we engage in it, 
we muſt charge through abundance of difficulty. 
The veneration it has challenged in every age, 
(the moſt barbarous not excepted) is a ſtanding teſti- 

* mony of its excellence : and the more valuable it 
is, the more are we concerned to be inſtructed 
1n it, 

MoNsIEUR DE Sacr 3 in his eſſay upon Friend- 
ſhip, treats to this effect: The friendſhip which is 
to be recommended, is union of affections, ſpring- 
ing from a generous reſpe& to virtue, and is main- 

tained by a harmony of manners. It is a great 
miſtake to call every trifling commerce by this ſe- 
rious name; or to ſuppoſe that empty compliments 
and viſits of ceremony, when no more is intended 
chan to paſs the time, and ſhew the equipage, 
ſhould paſs for a real and well eſtabliſhed friend- 
hip. The frequency of the practice will not wipe 
off the abſurdity ;—there is as wide a difference be- 
tween a bully a en Sn, TCOHALEL 
Nor 
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Nor that theſe amuſements are to be found fault 
white the innocence and convenience of which 
protects them, when they paſs for nothing but 
what they are; but certainly they ought to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from their betters; and the language and / 
profeſſions bear a proportion to the real a 
they have on our heart. 
CONFORMITY of inclination i is WG life of friend- | 
ſhip. „„ | 
WIU Tse all are vine dive common ene 
all are travelling the ſame courſe, nothing can 
break the union of their affections and deſires. 
The danger is only from irregular motions, and 
1 forgetting from which they ſhould act. So long as 
we maintain a reſpect to this principle of union, 
and keep virtue on the throne, our humour and 
caprice will be checked and ſubdued. If intereſt 
can maintain and form ſoc ieties, as we find it does, 
vrhy ſhould not thoſe who are actuated by a higher 
principle, (and with ſuck; only i is our ee el do 
as much, if not more | 
It may be. ſaid, from hence I conchiihs that all 
Good men are-friends, if. virtue be the life of friend-- 
ſhip, The conſequence holds good as far as eſteem. 
goes, if they knew one another, they would value 
one another. But though friendſhip is founded on 
mY ſo much that it cannot otherways ſubſiſt, 
E . there 
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there goes however, ſomething more to form. it, 
eſteem is a tribute due to merit in general; but 
friendſhip is an improvement made upon merit, 
and engages us in a very different degree. 

. SUCH impreſſion has been made upon the heart 
pd deſcribed, and works like a mo- 
ther's affection to her own children, above thoſe of 
rangers, as amiable in themſelves. Thoſe who 
would have friendſhip confined to the narroweſt 
compaſs, have notions of it the moſt ſublime ; tho? 
e if practicable, may be highly uſeful. _ 

Fon to have but one friend, may ſometimes be 
to have none, or, which is the ſame thing, none 
when we want him. The circumſtances of time, 
and place, and ability too, make it proper that we 
have more than one bottom to venture in. The 
offices of friendſhip are various, to direct our 
choice, and rectify our miſtakes; to ſuſtain our 
misfortunes, moderate our joys and the like. This 
may poſſibly be better done by the care and endea- 
vours of ſeveral. Not that I would have friendſhip 
governed by profit and convenience, a motive ſo 
mean can produce nothing extraordinary. There 
is ſomething generous in the compoſition, that 
looks at another man's eee as cat as * 
own. 
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to be handed down to the preſent time, even: theirs 


were divided into ſeveral ſtreams. The moſt po- 


lite nations, and their philoſophers too, gave us 

examples of that fort to build upon. It were diffi- 

cult to determine, juſt how many make a ſufficient 
quantity of friends, ſome fix the number to three, 

others allowing a greater latitude, but this rule 
Will ſerve us, the fewer the better; and he who 
thinks he has a great number of friends, has moſt 
reaſon to believe he has none. It was a good 
return of Socrates, when his houſe was thought 
too little, << Would to God I could fill it with true 
friends; ſaid he: After all, if one could have a barn 


full, one would wiſh for no more than a cloſet 


would hold. Let the matter at leaſt turn upon this, 
ſetting aſide the reaſons I have offered :—The dif- 
ficulty we ſhall find in the choice of our friends, 
will make us rejoice we have but few to chuſe; 
Of ſuch importance is the work, tis ſo hard to ſuc- 


ceed, and fo dangerous to miſcarry, ſo ſevere an 


inquiry into the inclination and merits of the per- 
ſon, and the experience we muſt run through, be- 
fore we are ſafe in their hands, will convince us, 
* 3 chree or four 1 in the courſe of our life. 

"E 6 


10 
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Axp that we may not talk without a ; precedetit | 


for what we ſay, the ſages of old, whoſe friendſhips | 
were fo well cultivated, and became ſo famous as 


x 
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is to employ it well. Whence i is it, ſo many friend- 


ſhips clapt up on a ſudden, which have the air of a 


veteran, not of a raw, undiſciplined affection; and 
look like the meeting of old friends, not of new 
ones; whence can it be, theſe ſo promiſing, and 


kindly advances ſhould ſo ſoon be overturned ? *tis 
becauſe they began too ſoon, and run up too faſt : 


And is there any myſtery in this, that time ſhould 
deſtroy what we fet up without confulting him? 
We meet, and at firſt ſight like one another well, 

the next thing is to fay fo, the next in courſe to be 

dear friends. We vow and ſwear eternal amity; 
and when we' go to conſidering, we find him out; 
55 we grow cool and at length come to hate him, 


We ſwing ourſelves up by main force, and our 


own weight brings us down again. Would you 
contract a friendſhip that ſhould laſt a long n 
| bealong time in contracting it. 


Pro r Axch thus deſcribes the 0 a friend 
mould be. As to the perſon of whom we are to 


make a friend, he muſt be endowed: with virtue, as 


a thing in itſelf lovely and deſirable, which conſiſts 


of a ſweet and obliging temper of mind; a lively 
_ readineſs in doing good offices; than which qua- 
lifications, nothing is more rarely found in nature. 
To this a familiar converſation muſt be added, for 
"he! perſon whom we deſire * „ muſt 
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THE HIV x. 5 25 
not e be picked up at a tavern, or an FS” 
houſe, nor at a promiſcuous meeting at an horſe 
race; but one choſen upon long and mature delibe- 
ration, confirmed by ſettled converſe, and with 
whom, as the proverb fays, «© 200 have eaten a 
buſhel of ö 
FRO a vicious man 1 ſhould defire to ſtand of 
altogether. By a vicious man I do not mean one 
able to failings, as all men are, but one that acts 
without any regard to honour and conſciencs 
He's out of his element that makes an engagement - 
that is not ſupported only by principles of virtue. 
True friendſhip juſtly founded is a bleſſing, in 
which virtue has the ſole property. And, as vir- 
tue has but few temporal rewards to er thoſk. 
few are to be found no where elſe, 
EQUALITY of birth and fortune, is by: ine ads 
a point neceſſary to a well inſtructed friendſhip, 
and it muſt be faid the rule ever to be embraced, 
if we could, when we pleaſed, find as good men of 
our own rank, as elfe where. But SUNG 
are but few of any rank fit to be choſen, we ſhould. 
look at the ſolid foundation of merit, and paſs by 
mere accompliſhments. We make no league with 
the coat of arms and liveries, but the man, and 
with that part of the man too, that is conſidered 
abſtractedly from both. Theſe Sing are not HG ET 
to the freehold. | 
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Nor but that one ſhould carry it with that diſ- 
tance and regard which- is due to perſons of con- 
dition. If they condeſcend- to lay aſide their ſtate, 
there is no reaſon we ſhould take advantage of the 


level. One would preſume farther upon the be- 
haviour of a man genteelly bred, than another that 
wanted that advantage. But, on the other hand, 


there are inſtances to be met with, of ſuch as have 
out-ſtretched. expectation, as well as thoſe that 
have fallen ſhort of it. Theſe ſhould be looked 

upon with as much favour, and more, for having 
hammered out it themſelves into the nee ey : 
have. | 


Deliberate on all things with thy friend,. 
But ſince friends grow not thick on ev'ry bow. 
Norev'ry friend unrotten at the core; . 


Firſt on thy friend deliberate with thyſelf ; 
Pauſe, ponder, ſift, not eager in the chace, 


Nor jealous of the choſen, fixing, fix; 


Judge before friendſhip, then confide till death. 
Well for thy friend; but nobler far for the; 
How gallant danger for earth's higheſt prize! 
A friend is worth all hazard we can run, 

Poor i is the friendleſs maſter of a world: 

A world in purchaſe for a friend is gain. 
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purſuit of his friends real advantages; fidelity in his 


24 


endeavour for his advancement in piety and virtue, 


for ſo cloſe is the connection, that this is the ex- 


preſſion of Gon himſelf ſpeaking of a friend: Tux 


FRIEND, WHICH IS AS. THANE OWN, ,SOUL» 
Deout. 21 05 foe: tf: 
"Revence, (ſays de Sacy) which | is never to be 


| ent is between friends moſt of all a crime, 


and yet it will ſometimes creep in, under the diſ- 
guiſe of juſtice; and here the eaſineſs of revenge 
may encourage us to it. We know the man to 
the bottom, and can therefore injure him a hun- 
dred ways; but, this is ungenerous—inhuman ! 
All that we can honourably allow ourſelves in, is 
to ſhew, by a genteel behaviour, what he has loſt, 


who has forfeited our friendſhip; by our generous 
conduct, to diſcover. the fault is his, and make him 
ſuffer. in the reproach of his own breaſt. To be 


unconcerned at his misfortunes, or, ſucceſs; to 
look upon him with the averſion. of any enemy, is 
paſſion, and not juſt reſentment. His betraying 


your ſecrets will not juſtify you in expoſing his. 


You will meet. with more favourable opinion, from 


the beſt. of men, while you are ſo generous to ſuffer 


rather than. ee, Whereas Wel think you 
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=— Gifirre fuch uſage, if you can allow it in n yourſelF 
| 0 5 f | There is no relief but patience, admitting i it other- 
E wiſe, you open a door to all manner of diſorder. 
3 5 Friendſhip has no ſting to revenge affronts with; 
| 5 the remorſe which a guilty perſon feels, and the 
= l | diſgrace he meets with abroad, if his character be 
BD known, is the puniſhment we ſhould content our- 


Rives with inflicting. 5 
| AMONG the friends we ſhould caft off, I reckon 
thoſe that ſtick as long as fortune is kind, but turn 
with the tide, and keep at a diſtance, thoſe flies 
that follow the honey-pot while there is ſomething 
to be had, and take leave when there is no more to 
be hoped for. A true friend may be forgiven, if 
in time of proſperity he ſeem to negle& you, but he 
is not worth having, who neglects you in diſtreſs ; 
: IF for *tis then his duty comes on, when things go- 
1 | againſt you; to ſuſtain and comfort you when yo 
| 
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are in trouble; and to bear a part of your burden. 
Wx think we come up to the higheſt pitch of 
friendſhip, when our purſe is open to our friend. 
It is true, comparatively reckoning, he is a gene- 
vous man that will do ſo much; but that is not enough, 
ir to part with our money io thoſe we profeis an affec- 
tion for, be the higheſt piece of friendſhip, pray what 
muſt the loweſt be:? Is it ſuch a mighty piece of buſi- 
cet to do that for * — which 
We: 


. woita to ratify a vain humour? What common hu- 


| manity or applauſe will put us upon, ſurely, amongſt 


friends, is not to be reckoned an a& of tranſcen- 

dant kindneſs, when it is no more than giving to 
another ſelf, and paying of debts. Is there any 
thing more certainly a due, than what we are en- 
gaged to by the alliance of Friendſhip: Let a man 
incur the diſpleaſure of his ſuperiors, and warmly 


embark in my ſervice, I'll own ſuch a man to be a 


friend indeed, generous, and affectionate, one 
cannot praiſe him too much. Let him open his 
purſe to one he loves, this comes ſhort of the other. 


A man of honour upon a ſlender frendſhip, will do 


as much as this. To cry up the parting with our 
pence, for the higheſt facrifice that can be paid to 
friendſhip, is the ſign of a grovelling ſpirit, that 
knows not what is truly noble. The people of old 
had better notions of the matter, who would bor- 
row to give others in diſtreſs, and TR thr oy 
done no more than their duty. - 


WHEREFORE; he that fails in ith ponies 1 not | 


worth our acquaintance, he that deſerts a man to 
fave his pocket, will never hazard life and reputa- 


tion in his ſervice, Virtue is the principle of 


union, but vice is often ſtrong enough to make a 


ſeparation. Adverſity is a time to try how fincere 


the profeſſions were, if en 5 nene we ar: 
e upon them. 
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Wars three forts of men enter. into no berlous 


| giendlhip, che ungrateful man, the multiloquous 


man, and the coward. The firſt cannot prize your 
favours, the ſecond cannot keep your council, and | 


_ the third dares not. vindicate your honour. 


Or all felicities, how charming i is that of a Gris 
dſhip ; it ſweetens our cares, ſof- 
tens. our ſorrows, and aſſiſts us in extremities z it 


is a ſoyereign antidote againſt, calamities. Nature 


within the ſoul af man, has formed . more 
wahle or more rare hay frienditip. „ 


Friends x are to friendeiaa hütet * A TY 
Honour and ſeryice to each other pay 


But when a dark cloud comes, grudge not to . 


Thy head, pn: OT eee 


3 eee eee fouls 
Sweetener of life, and folder of ſociety, 


I owe thee much. Thou haſt deerv'd from. ne. 


Far, far beyond yvhat L enn ever pax. 


Oft have I prov'd. the labours of thy love, 
And the warm effarts of —_—__ yy" 
. n | 


= —_ ——— eng 3 2 

Tos exquiſite 10 laſt—Of joys. departed, 

my to a how you the 0/26 AY | 
WTO | Tur 


. 
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min 3 friend ip which i is founded on 
virtue, cemented by eſteem and ſympathy.— That 
uniting of virtuous hearts cannot be eaſily diffolv- 
n ſhaken: A e are to each hag ages fell.” 


ad 


| Where heart meets heart „ folt, 
Sock nn,, My I a 

| 25 11 
Dos N are the . 3 er. 
c And he that is a friend to himſelf, is alſo a friend to 
mankind. There is no reliſh in the pres 
of any thing without a partner. 


Ix was ever my opinion, ſays Winds, that a 
chearful good-natured friend, is ſo t a biefing 
chat it admits of no compariſon. 9 R 


Cicero uſed to ſay, That it was no leſs an a evil 
for a man to be without a friend, than to have the 
heavens without a, ſun. And Socrates thought 
friendſhip the ſweeteſt poſſeſſion, and that no piece 
of ground yielded more, or rg fruit than 2 
true friend. 


FoRTUNE, honours, life ieſels, are e f. 
due to the ſacred connections of friendſhip. 
THrar friendſhip alone, which flows from hb 
ſource of virtue, ſupplies an UE CE an in- 
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i contraſted friendſhi ips, generally pro- 


5 mtv the leaſt duration or ſatisfaction; as they too 


often may be found to ariſe from deſign on one ſide, 
and weakneſs on the other. True friendſhip muſt 
be the effect of long and e n ene | 
and knowledge. 


ONLY good and wiſe men or women, kan be 


0 ſe others are but companions. 


Tux kindneſſes of a friend lie deep, and whether 


preſent or abſent, as occaſion ſerves, he is ſolicitous 
about our concerns. 


FRIENDSHIr improves happineſs and ha 


miſery, by the doubling of our joy, and fixing: of 
our grief. 


"Taz beſt id is to . a 1 55 
never put a man to the confuſion of aſking. To 
aſk is a word that lies heavy on the tongue, and 


cannot be uttered but with a dej ected countenance. 


We ſhould therefore ſtrive to meet our friend i in hie | 


: Lide, if Ara _— prevent him. | 5 N 


a * 


| A generous friendſhip no cold medium knows, 
Burns with one love, with one reſentment glows : : 


One ſhould our intereſts, and our paſſions be, 
* friend muſt "ry ws _ Gs RI 


Tri is no ver to eki wade 


„ 


* — Set — r 


. N u - os 


for commendation is as much the duly of a nn 


as reprehenſion. 


Tux cannot be a 8 tals chan file 


to raiſe a confiden&e, and then deceive it. 


_ _ PROSPERITY. is no juſt ſcale, ee is tho 
cal balance to try friends. 

Fals is their conceit, who ſay, The wii to 
have « friend i is, not to make uſe of him. Nothing 
can give a greater aſſurance, that two men are 
friends, than when experience makes them n. 
acknowledge it. | 
WxaALTIR without "ARE RI is like life —_— 
health ; the one an uncomfortable fortune, and the 
other a miſerable being. 


W1iraour friends this world i is bot a wilder- 
neſs. 


Norms i is more grievous, "than the 100 of that 50 


friendſhip which we have greatly eſteemed and Va= | 


| lued, and which we leaſt feared would fail us. 


Ws may eaſily ſecure ourſelves from open and 


orofeſled enemies; but from ſuch as, under a pre- 


tence of amity, deſign an injury, there is no fanc= 


tuary. Who would imagine that a pleafing coun- 
tenance could harbour villain ß. 

A friendſhip of intereſt, laſts no longer than the 
intesen continues; whereas true affection is of the 


nature of a diamond; it is laſting, and i it is hard to 
break. . 
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( faithful friend is the medicine eite and this 


ENS ee is invaluable. _. 5 
FRIENDSHIT has a noble effect upon all acci- 


dents and conditions, it relieves our cares, raiſes 


our hopes, and abates our fears. A friend who re- 
lates his ſucceſs, talks himſelf i into a new pleaſure; 
and by e his G wins 1 of them 


behind him. 


Alt men hails their altes, whoever looks for 
a friend without imperfections will never find what 


he ſeeks; we love ourſelves with all our faults, and : 


we ought to love our friend i in like manner. 

WuokvkR moves you to part with a true and 
tried friend, has certainly a 2 to make way for 
a treacherous enemy. | 


_ Hz is happyt that finds a true friend in ; extremity 3 5 
but he is much more ſo, who lingeth not , 


2 254 to try his friend. 


F RIENDSHIP is. the moſt . of all a 
— Truſts of confidence, tho' without any 


expreſs ſtipulation or caution, are yet, in the very 


nature of them, as ſacred as if they were 8 by 

a thouſand articles of conditions. - 
1 true and faithful friend is a living eee 2 

$ in ſolitude, El e 7 
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For is theirought ſo fair in all the dewy landſcapes 
Of the 8 ne ET . r aught 
ſo fair bs a 
As e eee ful tea 
That eren from ee woes. 


* 
* * 
IE . 1 6 2 "FT | 5 2 * « 2 £ ; 11 


Selin eis are ſo nice, that a man cannot ap- 
pear in them himſelf, but muſt leave the ſoliciting 


wholly to his friend. For the purpoſe; i man can- 


not recommend himfelf without vanity, nor aſk 
many times without uneaſineſs; but a kind proxy 

will do juſtice to his merits, relieve his modeſty, 
| and effe& his buſineſs without trouble or blaſhing. 
A enemy may receive hurt by our hatred ; but 


a friend will fuffer a WO in) mY 1 our er e | 


lation. 

TERRE is requiſite: to — more e 
and virtue, than dexterity of wit, or height of un- 
derſtanding; it being enough, that they have ſuf- 
ficient prudence-to be as good as they ſhould be, 
in order to the completing a virtuous friendſhip. 


'T RIENDSHIP' S "the . er . of en minds. 


F riendſhip i is the joy of 1 
0 Dearer yet than that of love; WES 
Love but laſts a tranſient ſeaſon, *" «< 
Friendſhip makes the bliſs above. 
: 4 


* 
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| Who would loſe the ſecret ate tee? 
Felt when ſoul with ſoul unites ; 
Oe bbeflinge have their meaſure, 


out en ane, 
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| PA cena rivers are never fo uſeful a as «don 
_ they. overflow, . ſo hath friendſhip nothing more 
excellent in it than exceſs, and doth rather offend 
in her moderation than in her violence. 
Tk mind never unbends itſelf fo agreeably, as 
in the converſation of a well choſen friend. There 
is indeed no. bleſling.; in. life that is any way com- 
| parable, to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous 
friend. It eaſes and unbends the mind, —it clears 
and improves the underſtanding, engenders thought 
and knowledge, animates virtue and good reſolu- 
tion, ſooths and allays the paſſions, and finds em- 
N for moſt of the vacant hours of life. | 


Friendſhip? 8 the chiefeſt OS the balm of life, 
The bane of faction, antidote of ſtrife, 

The gem that virtuous breaſts alone can grace 
The n of patience, and the ſeal a peace. - 


Or all een hab is none 10 Goin ad 
noble, as * virtuous hearts are linked together. 
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by a correſpondence. of nme and. freedom of 


converſation. | c 

- THz rare qualities of f friendſhip: are Viren, piety, 
good ſenſe; thereon are founded admiration and 
eſteem, —and ſenſibility muſt till ſupport it. 


A friend i is a precious jewel, within whoſe boſom | 


we may unload our ad and unfold. our 
| ſecrets... 

IX will be very. fit for al Pu beep 8 into 
any ſtrict friendſhip, to make one ſpecial article in 
the agreement. That they ſhall mutual] y amen 
and reprove each other. 
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How amiable is gratitude ! eſpecially when 
eFhas the ſupreme benefactor for its object. 
have always looked upon gratitude as the moſt ex 


alted principle that can actuate the heart of man 
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Ic 1 orkething in it noble, diſintereſted, and (if 


I may be allowed the term) generouſly devout. 


Repentance indicates our nature fallen, and prayer 
returns chiefly upon a regard to one's ſelf, But 


the exerciſe of gratitude ſubſiſted in Paradiſe, when 
there was no fault to'deplore; and will be perpe- 
tuzted in heaven, when God ſhall be © all in all.“ 

DEMosSTHENES faid, it becometh him, who re- 
eviverh a benefit from another man, for ever to be 


fenſible of it, but him that beſtowed it, preſently to 


forget it. He is unjuſt, faid Socrates, who does 
not return deſerved thanks for any benefit, whether 
the giver be a friend or foe. 

THERE is no vice nor failing of man, that doth 


fo much unprinciple humanity, as ingratitude; 
| fince he who is guilty of it lives unworthy of his 
own ſoul, that hath not virtue enough to be obliged 
nor to acknowledge the due merits of the obliger. 


IT is'as common a thing for gratitude to be for- 


getful, as for hope to be mindful.  _ 


W1THOUT good nature and gratitude, man had 


5 as well live in a wilderneſs, as in a civil ſociety. 


Hz who receives a good turn, ſhould never for- 
get it, he who does one, ſhould never remember it. 


3% Ir is the character of an uaworthy nature, to 


He 
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He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cauſe 
both of God and man, for without it we can nei- 
ther be ſociable nor religious. 

IT is the glory of gratitude, that it depends only 
on the good-will: If have wi to be K Rey ſays 
Seneca, I amſo.” 

Ir gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker? The Supreme 


Being does not only confer upon us thoſe bounties 
vhich proceed more immediately from his hand, but 
even thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us by 
others. Every blefling we enjoy, by what means ſoever 


it may be derived upon us, is the gift of Him who is 


the great author of good, and Father of mercies. 
GRATITUDE, when exerted towards one another, 


naturally produces a very pleaſing ſenſation in the 


mind of a grateful man; it exalts the ſoul into rap- 
ture, when it is employed in this great object of 
| gratitude ; ; on this beneficent Being who has given 
us every thing we already poſſeſs, and from whom 


we expect every thing we — for. 


* 


e the man, and baſe + 8 1 5 
Who takes "is kind, and ys. th' ae part. 
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OBBSERVE the 1 various 1 5 8 temipers | of 
men, and paſs by human infirmities with a gene- 


rous greatneſs. 


8 
5 


Mx of the nobleſt diſpoſitions, think . | 
Happieſt when others ey with them in their hap- 
* 

 Goop nature is the very air 7 a nbc mind, 
the ſign of a large and generous ſoul, the peculiar 
ſoil on which virtue proſpers. There is far more 
ſatisfaction in doing, than receiving good. To re- 
lieve the oppreſſed, is the moſt glorious act a man 
is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the buſi- 
neſs of God and Providence; and! is attended with A 
heavenly pleaſure, unknown but to > thoſe that are 


beneficent and liberal. : - 
Ir is not in the power of a good man to 8 
making another happy, where he has both ability 


and opportunity. 
_ Goopntss is generous and diffuſive. Tt is 
largeneſs of mind, and ſweetneſs of temper ; modeſt 


and ſincere, , and obliging. Where this 
x | agauality 
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quality ĩs predominant, there is a noble forwardneſs 
for public benefit; an ardour to relieve the wants, 
to remove the oppreſſions, and better the condition 
of all mankind. | | 

No character is more glorious, none more at · 
tractive of univerſal admiration and reſpect, than 
that of helping thoſe who are in no condition of” 
helping themſelves. 

W᷑ read a pretty paſſage (ays „ Ptilclogas) of a 
certain Cardinal, who, by the multitude of his ge- 
nerous actions, gave occaſion for the world to call 
him „ The patron of the poor, This eccleſiaſtic 
prince had a conſtant cuſtom once or twice a week, 
to give public audience to all indi gent people in the 

hall of his palace, and to relieve every one accord- 

ing to their various neceſſities, or the motions of 
his own bounty. One day a poor widow, encou- 
raged by the fame of his generoſity, came into the 
hall of this cardinal, with her only child, a beauti- 
ful maid, about fifteen years of age. When her 
turn came to be heard, among a croud of petition- 
ers, the cardinal diſcerning the marks of an extra- 
ordinary modeſty in her face and carriage, as alſo 
in her daughter, he encouraged her to tell her 
wants freely, —ſhe bluſhing,—and, not without 
tears, thus addreſſed herſelf to him. “ My Lord, 
I owe for the rent of my houſe, five crowns, and 
1 - ; F 3 | £ ſuch 
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ſuch is my misfortune, that I have no other means 
to pay it, ſave what would break my heart, ſince 
my landlord threatens to force me to it; that is, to 
proſtitute my only daughter, whom I have hither- 
to with great care, educated in virtue. What L 
beg of your Eminence is, that you would. pleaſe to 
interpoſe your authority, and protect us from the 
violence of this cruel man, till, by aur honeſt in- | 
duſtry, we can procure the money for him.” The 
cardinal, moved with admiration at the woman's 
virtue and innocent modeſty, bid her be of good 
courage, then he immediately wrote a billet, and 
giving it into the widow's hands, Go, ſaid he, to 
my ſteward, and he ſhall deliver thee five crowns 
to pay thy rent. The poor woman overjoyed, and 
returning the cardinal a thouſand thanks, went di- 
rectly to his fteward,—and gave him the note, 
which when he had read, told her out fifty crowns. 
She, aſtoniſhed at the meaning of it, and fearing. 
it was the ſtewards trick to try her honeſty, refuſed 
to take above five, ſaying, ſhe mentioned no more 
to the cardinal ; and ſhe was ſure it was ſome miſ- 
take, On the other ſide, the ſte ward inſiſted on 
his maſter's order, not daring to call it in queſtion. 
But all the arguments he could uſe were inſufficient 
to prevail on her to take more than five crowns. 
Wherefore, to end the controverſy, he offered to 
IH. ; go 
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go back with her to the cardinal, and refer it to him. 
When they came: before that munificent Prince, 
and had fully informed him of the buſineſs; it i is 
true, —ſaid he, I miſtook in writing fifty crowns. 
Give me the paper, and I will rectify it. There- 
upon he wrote again; ſaying this to the woman, 
“ So much candour and virtue deſerves a recom- 
pence. Here I have ordered you five hundred 
crowns. What you can ſpare of it, lay up as a 
dowry to give with your daughter in marriage. 
WuAr a mighty impreſſion the actions of truly 

great men ſtamp o on hearts nem to 
virtue. 

Tus words of Lewis XII. of France ſhewed a 
great and noble mind; who being adviſed to puniſh 
| thoſe that had wronged him before he was king, 
anſwered, It is not becoming a king of France to 
revenge injuries done to a Duke of Orleans. 

Tx conferring a happineſs on any creature, is 
certainly the higheſt enjoyment of the human 
mind] but the paying it to an amiable and deſerving 
on ect, Ry heighten the ſentiment even 1 to tranſ- 
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A conflagration Wein 1 to a 440 of / 
the TY moſques ' of Cairo, the Muſſuliuan's 
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mne The governor cauſed the perpetrators to be 


| your nw: who: wore: hurried into this: exceſs. F 


fatal urn, one of thoſe deſtined to death cried out 1 


at to live. without my alfiſtange. 0 


. imm . was rn Rab heals, Wy ; oY | cc F 1 1 bon 


ſurpr eee excited the admiration of Fvery 


imputed this calamity; to the hatred-of the Chris. 
tians; and, without examining if ſuch an accuſa- 
tion was well founded or not, ſeveral young people 
ran to the quarter inhabited 15 ee and ſet 
Raute it by way of repriſal. N - 
doc an outrage / deferved 3 We be 


1 
appfehended; but, as the number was very great, 1 
he could not reſolve to doom to death ſo many 1 


* 


ee 6s were e into an urn, as a- 
mounted to the number of culprits : ſome few of = 
theſe were marked, death; and all the. others con- 3 
demned the drawers to the correction only of rods. j 

WIEN they had all drawn their lots out of the 3 


in a tranſport of grief. I do not regret the loſs 
of life; but how. will. my parents, overwhelmed 
with ſorrow, and reduced to the dion N bs 
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neither father nor mother; my life is of bo uſe to 
any one; give me your lot, and take mine.“ The 


Hne preſent, an and the governor, who was ſoon 1 in- 
We of it, ed both the eriminals. 
HONESTY, 
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VERY man is bound to be an honeſt man, 
but all cannot be great men; he that is good 
is great, and if the fooliſh eſteem him not ſo, let 
him ſtand to the verdict of his own conſcience. 
Where there may be a ſufficient ground of re- 
| proach, yet an honeſt man is always tender of his 
neighbour's character, from the ſenſe of his own 
frailty. An honeſt x man lives not to the. world, but 
to res e 


in wits a feather; and a chief's a rod, 
re honeſt man' 8 ache fr . 8 on God.” 
Tanks are few e to be found, but W 
are more concerned for the reputation of wit and 
ke than honeſty and virtue. 
. „ 
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| honeſty, ſcems e. be chiefly in the. motive, be 
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HRE only i is worthy of eſteem, that knows what 
is juſt and honeſt, and dares to do it ; that is maſter 
of his own paſſions, and ſcorns to be flave to ano- 


| ther's. Such an one, in the loweſt poverty, is a 
far better man, and merits more reſpect, than thoſe 


gay things, who owe all their greatneſs and . 
tion to their rentals and revenues. | 


Ticks and treachery are the practice of fools, | 


that have not ſenſe enough to be honeſt. They who 


have an honeſt and engaging look, ought to ſuffer 
double puniſhment if they belie it in their actions. 


Howesry is ſtlently commended even by the 


practice of the moſt wicked ; for their deceit is 
under its colour. 


Tre. Dutch have - good e 20 Thefis 
never enrich, alms never a Prayers 
hinder no work.” - 


Ir is not ſo painful to an honeſt man to want 7 
98 as it is to owe it. 2 
Tre want of juſtice is not only PL ER but | 
the want of mercy. The rich man went to hell for 


not relieving Lee, 3 he . him 
not. 
TERRE is nothing i in the world worth. being a 


Kigre for. 


TRE 7 8 1 is 1 Wb honour and 


mere: 
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man of honour does for te fake elender. 


To others do, what you from them expect, 
Nor ever 2 the ſum of law, . 


Tun o more . a man "ON the leſs he affects 
the air of a ſaint the affectation of eee ie 
blotch on the face of piety. | 


HONOUR 


TRUE honour, (ſays Dr. Hildrup) is ſeated in 
the ſoul. It is a kind of ſons-perſennix riſing ſrom a 
generous heart, and flowing with a natural and 
_ eaſy deſcent into all the different traces of life, and 

channels of duty; refreſhing, invigorating, and 
adorning all the faculties of the ſoul, language of 


the tongue, the very air of the face, and motion of 
. 5 F 6 the 
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the body. It diſplays itſelf in a natural unaffected 
greatneſs and firmneſs of mind, improved by a train 
of wiſe and religious reflections, and generous ac- 
tions, in which PEO virtue 1 — real merit 1 | 
Conſiſt. . f | 
Tux bulk of mankind are TEIN by ſhew. . The 
E pompols found of titles, and glitter of ornaments 
ſtrike Meir! ſenſes, t their attention, raiſe their 
admiration, and extort from them all that reve- 


 _* rence which is due only to eminent and diſtinguiſh- 


. 3 N . | 
5 5 ee merit; while real virtue and true honour paſs 
: "ASSISI, 
* 2 ſilently through the world, unheeded and unregard- 
br 5 ed, but by the happy and diſcerning few, who are 


ſenſible of its merit, or enjoy the bleſſed commu- 
nication of its influence. | | 
Fon to do good, to be lovers of mankind, _— 
alleviate the diſtreſſes, and promote the peace and 
happineſs of our fellow creatures, is the higheſt ho- 

„ - your, we nobleſt ambition that can enter into the 
heart of man. But the bulk of mankind judge 
.otherwiſe. | Noiſe. and ſhew, title and equipage, 

glitter and grandeur, conſtitute the: whole idea of 

honour; and whoever can command an intereſt 
(ſufficient to procure, and an affluence ſufficient to 

ſupport them, becomes thereby not only a man of 
bhbuonodur, but even a ſubordinate fountain of honour, 
enabled to ls * after his kind, and 
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"thpahc the zen _ from. generation x to 1 
generation. e 1 
Tux man of honour is 3 the va of 7 
be an external; the one a real, the other a 
fictitious character. I am therefore never ſur- 1 
priſed to ſee or hear ſuch things attempted, ſaid, 1 
and done by a perſon of honour, which a man * * 
honour would bluſh to think f. 1 
| A perſon of honour may be a Berhins Erehgzewe 44 
libertine ; a penurious, proud, revengeful coward; 
may inſult his inferiors, oppreſs his tenants and 

ſervants, debauch his neighbours wives and daugh- 
ters, defraid his creditors, and proſtitute his pub- 
lie faith for a protection, may aſſociate with ſots 
and drunkards, ſharpers and gameſters, in order to 
increaſe his fortune; I ſay, it is not impoſſible but 
that a perſon of honour may be guilty of all theſe; 
but it is abſolutely impoſſible for a man of I 
to be guilty of any one of W | 


＋ is in virtue . can give 

The laſting honour, and bid glory live; 

On virtue's baſis only, fame can riſe, 

To ſtand the ſtorms of age, and reach the ies: 5 
Arts, conqueſt, greatneſs, feel the ſtroke of a 
Shrink ſudden, and betrayth* incumbent weight; | 
Time with contempt the faithleſs props ſurveys, 
And buries madmen i in m heaps they raiſe. * 
ANCIENTLY 
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te ett 
Hot for gods; whence it was that they built two 
_ temples, which were ſo ſeated, that none could 

enter the. temple of honour, —_— 
the temple of virtue. 


Wisnom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honourable. 


 Honovuss are in this world 3 no e en 5 
true quality is neglected, virtue is eppreiled, and 
vice triumphant... The laſt day will rectify. this. 
diſorder, and aſſign to every one a ſtation ſuitable: 
to the dignity of his character: Ranks will chen be 
 ahuſted, and precedency ſet right. 

Tun honour, though it be a different principle 
. from. religion, is that which produces the fame. 
effects. 

TEE ſenſe of honour is of Is and delicate a. 
| mature, that-it is only to be met with in minds 
which are naturally noble; or in ſuch as have been. 
cultivated by great examples, or a refined educa- 
tion, 9 


Honourꝰs a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue where it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where the is not, 2 
It . not to * _— with.” 
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IMPATIENCE.. 


$7 


N impatient man'is hurried along by his wild 


| and furious defires, into an abyſs of miſeries; 
the more extenſive his power is, the more fatal is 


his impatience to him: he will wait for nothing, 


he will not give himſelf time to take any meaſures, 
he forces all things to ſatisfy his wiſhes, he breaks 


the boughs to gather the fruit before it is ripe, he | 


will needs reap, when the wiſe huſbandman is ſow= 
ing ; all he does in haſte is ill done, and can have: 
no longer duration than volatile defires : ſuch. as. 
theſe are the ſenſeleſs projects of the man whio- 
thinks he is able to do every thing, and who, by 


giving bienſelk 1 5 to bs 9 abuſes nis own: 


N power. | 
| ImpaTignet is the qekeiijte Cass of molt & 
- our . and wins. 1. would 
ſome· 
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ſometimes have paid a guinea to be at ſome par- 
ticular ball or aſſembly, and ſomething has pre- 
VvVented my going there; after it was over, I would 
1 85 not give a ſhilling to have been there. I would 
= pay a crown at any time fora veniſon ordinary z 
1 but after having dined on beef or mutton, I would 
= not give a penny to have had it veniſon, 
| Tulxx frequently on this ye giddy and ye ex- 
travagant. e 
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El | een Mari its 1 flays, 

EY Peace its ten thouſands ;. in th embattled plain, 

48 Tho' death exults, and claps his raven wings, 

4 | Vet rei gns he not ev'n there ſo abſolute, 

"3 ZY So mercileſs as in your frantic ſcenes 
1 Of midnight revel and tumultuous . 5 

. Were in th' 3 indicating Wer conceal, 
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Or 
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ru n b *. 
Or couch'd beneath the glance of lawleſs ben ; 
He ſnares. the ſimple youth, who nouph fuſpeing ; 
Means to be bleſt: But finds himſelf done. 

Down the ſmooth ſtream of time the ſtripling darts N 

Gay as the morn; bright glows the vernal ſkies, 
HFope ſwells his fails, and paſſion ſteers his courſe z $4 
Safe glides his little bark along the'ſhore, - + - +. 


A - Where virtue takes her ſtand, but if too far, 


He launches forth beyond diſcretion's mark, -- || 
Sudden the tempeſt ſcowls, the ſurges roar, 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep: 

O! ſad—but ſure miſchance |! | 


Taos men who deſtroy: a healthful conſtitution 
of body by intemperance, and irregular life, do as 
manifeſtly kill themſelves, as thoſe who hang) 
poiſon, or drown themſelves. | 

Cas an eye into the gay world, what ſee we - 
for the moſt part, but a ſet of quarrellous, ema- 
ciated, fluttering, fantaſtical 'beings, worn out in 
the keen purſuit of pleaſure; creatures that know, 
owyn, condemn, deplore, yet ſill purſue their own, 
infelicity ! The decayed monuments of error! 
The then remains of what is called delight. _ 
| VirTut i is no enemy to pleaſure, but its moſt 
certain friend: Her proper office is, to regulate 
our deſires, that we may enj oy every pleaſure with 

| gh mode- 
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| moderation, 5 loſe them without diſcontent. 

\ _ »Iw'is not what we poſleſs that makes us Ong 
but what we enjoy. If-you live according to na- 
ture, you will ſeldom be n if enen, to 
opinion, never rien. : 

FEMPERANCE, byſonifeing Fa 8 and body, 
leads to happineſs. Intemperance, by i inervating | 
them, ends generally in miſery. 

THe virtue of proſperity is temperance, the vir- 

8 tue of adverſity, n n in morals 3 is 1 | 
| molt heroic virtue. : | 
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„ ExowLEDGE 18 A TREASURE, or WRICH rrupr 
| oa 8 THE KEY: MY 


. NOWLEDGE | is one of the means of plea- 
'fure, as is confeſſed by the natural deſire 


which every mind feels of increaſing its ideas. 
Ignorance 


THE HIVE. 


be gods it is a vanity in which. — foul ſits ; 
motionleſs and torped for want of attraction; and 
without knowing why, we always rejoice when we 
learn, and grieve when we forget. I am therefore 
inclined to conclude, that if nothing counteracts 
the natural conſequence of learning, we gro- 
more happy as our minds take a wider range. 
KNOWLEDGE will ſoon become folly, when good 
ſenſe ceaſes to be its guardian. The true know 
ledge of God, and yourſelf, are true teſtimonies of 
your being in the high road to ſalvation; that 
breeds in you a filial love, this a filial fear; the ig- 
norance of yourſelf is the beginning of all ſin, and 
the ignorance of God, is the perfection of all evil. 


— 
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. KNOWLEDGE OF ONE's SELF. 


w— „ e ? 8 * . 7 * 15 2 1 
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LET men learn te be affectionate to their 

friends, faithful to their allies, reſpectful to nobi- 
lity, and. juſt even to their enemies; let them be 
taught to fear death and torments leſs than the re- 
proach of their own conſcienee. Did we but know 
ourſelves, how humble it would make us, and 
 knowlodge of ourſelves, is the cauſe of pride, and 


1E NI VE. 


Pride was the firſt cauſe of our Abende rom, 
God; and ignorance of ourſelves is the cauſe of a 
keeping us from coming to him; for God reſiſteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble. Did 
we know ourſelves, we would not be proud. For 
__ what is man!? a weak and ſickly body; a pityful 
and helpleſs creature, expoſed to all the injuries of 
times and fortune; a maſs of clay and corruption, 
prone to evil, and of ſo perverſe and depraved a 
judgment, as to prize earth above heaven, tempo- 
ral pleaſures before endleſs felicities. It is not very 
difficult for men to know themſelves, if they took 
but proper pains to enquire into themſelves; but 
they are more ſolicitous to be thought what they 
ſbould be, than -noally. careful. to be what * 


N ought to be. 


F159 aud id dannen 
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Ir ee ou in, was. W es: 
able, nothing would be more ſo than the devil. 
KNOWLEDGE that is of uſe, is the ee | 
nobleſt acquiſition that man can gain. But to run 
on in their diſputations; whether: privation be a 
nee, a * can be made of no- 
$4 y _ thing; 1 


HRE u . = 


cl whether. there be an empty ſpace in che 
: compaſs of nature; or, whether the world ſhall 
have an end; 850 e is enen _ oo 
t0:-haend. 
Or all parts "of wile: bases 0 the: beſt. 
Socrates was eſteemed the wiſeſt man of his time; 
| becauſe he turned his acquired knowledge into mo- 
rality, and aimed at goodneſs more than greatneſs. 
| 'HE moſt reſplendant ornament of man is judg- 
Here is the perfection of his innate reaſon; 
1 wo is the utmoſt. e of ireaſves] e with 
knowledge. rare ge” le 
A man of ſenſe . not 16 hitnſelf ſo ut 
to the moſt learned writings, in order to acquire 
rd as to the A ration; to en his 
reaſon, i 
TIERE is no nods of ben led 8 the 
5 fields of knowledge. It will be ſufficient 
18 gather ſome of the faireſt fruit from themall; and 
ſo lay up a ſtore of oy ws ſound W and 
ſolid virtue. Shy 4 527270 ie 
WV . meet t wich perſons. that have; a true 
PR WA, which in many, ' renders, literature a 
very tireſome Knowledge... nem are 0 
As, good authors. Ef CFC 919 yy 
Wr read ofa e bee of hin 
"or that the firſt year he entered upon the ſtudy of 
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10 knew all ; the ſecond year 
ee but the third year athens. The more 
he ſtudied, the more he declined in the opinion of 
his own knowledge, and faw more the e of 
his underſtanding. 
Dirricur and adfiruſe Gone bail a 
ndiſe and a duſt, but when we examine hat comes 
of them, little account they turn to, bug; heat, 
. and contragliction. IE „ 

 KnowLEDGE will not be acquired 8 pains 
and application. It is troubleſome and deep dig- 
ging for pure waters; but when once you come to 
. e they riſe up and meet you. 

Wan ar is knowledge good for, which does not | 
direRt and governour lives. | 
__ UsgFuL knowledge can have no encmies. except 
he ignorant. It cheriſhes youth, delights the 
_— an ornament Ss utc ro e e 
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 Enquires his purpoſe, and diſcerns his „ 
Who runs with heed th' involuntary race, 

Nor lets his hours reproach him as they piſs 3 5 
Weighs how they ſteal wes. how ſure, how fat 
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Or OY or engaged our e fans 5 
We may be negligent, but we-muſt e e 
That vice embraees us with open arms; - 

Is won with eaſe, too laviſh ofher charms... 
Virtue more coy, by order of the gods, 

On mountains hard to elimb, has 6 
A rocky rough aſcent th' acceſs denies, 

And difficult the paths that lead to virtue's joys. 
But he who bravely gains the mountain's height, 1 
Finds bliſsful plains his labours to requite, 
And crowns paſt toils in floods of vaſt delight. 
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4 pr E moſt acceptable thing in the world i is a PI 


| diſcreer liberality. He that gives to all 
without diſcretion, will ſoon — in need of every 
one's afiſtance. 
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* LinzrALiry does not ſo much conſiſt in giving 
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Lo, a 4 as in giving ſeaſonably. l 

. HE is not to be eſteemed liberal, hs does as it 
were, pick a quarrel with his money, and knows 
not how either to part with it, or keep it; but he 


chat diſpoſes of it with diſcretion and reaſon; that 


proportions his bounty to his ability; chuſes his 
objects according to their neceſſities; 1 confers 


bis bounties when they can do moſt good. 
Tos perſons (ſays Tacitus) are Ander = 


| Lots error, who know not how to diſtinguiſh 


betweenliberality and luxury. Abundance of men 
know How. to My that * not ROW ny to 
give. - 


WE ſhould be' meet not profule or 
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LOVE can never exiſt wit out p . "xl 
cate ſoul, . but even. theſe pains. are ſometimes : 
ſources of the ſweeteſt pleaſures. ty 44 5 | 

WarzE love is there is no labour, if there | 3 

is, the labour i: is loved. „ „ „ 8 
Tis not the courſer tie of human laws; þ 
- Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind pj”. 
That binds our peace, but harmony ä 1 
Attuning all our paſſions into lovez _ 25 1 5 0 3 
Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt pow” . 5 
Perfect eſteem and ſympathy of ſoul; 5 


, 


| Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will, as 
_ With boundleſs confidence; for r hought but love 885 * xy 
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" Turns is no paſſion that more excites us to 
every thing that is noble md en than virtu- 
ous love. 5 | 
Love is not a guilty. 3 a ruth defire | 
which debaſes human nature; tis a moſt exalted +=» 
eſteem and regard, founded on reaſon and virtue; 
an affection which ennobles the mind, elevates the 
ſoul, and leads it nearer to heaven. This is the 
idea which that ſacred name couveys, —pure, and 
unmixed with any groſs conceptions; and which, 
| thus;underſtos dd may as well ſulgiſt between two 
perſons of the fame, as of a different ſex; z though 
FS will argue, that the, latter is s capable of a 
more refined ſoftneſs. * 
Love founded on external charms, and, "which, 
only ſeeks the gratification of the ſenſes, Vl Loon 
change its object, and be pleaſed with novelty; ; but 
where eſteem is the baſis of love, when i it is found- 
ed on virtue accompanied by all thoſe amiable 5 
and endearing qualities of the head and heart, and . 
mind enlarged, Surely that affection — that 
friendſhip cannot die, —it can never fall, while | 
thoſe virtues remain on which it is built, — 
which it is enlarged, ſtrengthened, and ſupported... 
Soli love, whoſe root is virtue, can, 
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. Gie than virtue no 
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* v Irhour conſtaney there is bender love 


Wor 
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friendſhip, nor virtue in the world.” en 


Hx that loves on the account of virtue, can 
never be weary 3 ; becauſe there are ever freſh us | 


* 
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PR 


to attract him; and entertain Him. 
Ob affections are the links which form ſociety; 3 
and though, by being ſtretehed or broken wry for: £4 
-give us pain, yet eee we ame have no no les 
ſure without lem 
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Would you then know or peace 9: Ds 5 


Let love your fleeting hours employ; eee 
Whats er can bleſs your mortal aps. - © ” 
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es" is „ d th 4 the more we endeavour to 
imitate the Deity, the nearer we approach to | 

2 „ nanny 1 73 THEM AL 24 aA 

fection and happineſs. Love or chari ty is more- 
"FL 


over the "Uiſtinguifhilg charaBterifiic of Aa true 


2 e 
Chriſtian. : 8 
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which is properly called love, has no other knot 


but virtue; and therefore, if it be a right love, it 


can never ſlide into any action that | is net virtuous. 


ALL thoſe who love are not true friends; but all 
ſuch as are true friends, neceſſarily love. True 


8 N N and friendſhip are the ſame. 
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Love makes a man n that i is mm addifted to 


vice to be endued with virtue, forces him to = | 
him elf to all laudable exerciſes, that thereby he may 
obtain his love's 8 favour, endeavours to be ſkilful 
in good letters, chat by bis learning he may allure 
her; to excel in muſic, that by his melody he may 
entice her; to frame his ſpeech i in a perfect phraſe, 
© that by his. eloquence. he may, perſuade her ; and 
what nature wants, he ſeeks to amend by art; and 
| the only cauſe of this virtuous diſpoſition i i e 
Lovs. fixed on Ae increaſeth ever by con- 
tinuance. | pap tz 
Loves i is 2 a virtue, if el by dutiful choice, 
and not maimed by, wilful chance, 
PanHars 1 it is not poſſible to leve two perſons 
exaftly in the fame degree, yet, the difference 
may be ſo ſmall, that none of the parties can tell 


certain he on on which fide the | ſcale preponderates. | 
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Ił is a Sb of Mod, to wiſh 29 confine 
your friend's affection ſolely to yourſelf : If ſhe de- 
pends on you alone for all the comforts and advan- 
tages of friendſhip, your abſence or death may 
| leave her deſolate and forlorn. If therefore you 
prefer her good to your own gratification, | you 


ſhould rather ſtrive to multiply her friends, ànd be 
ready to embrace in your affections all vb love 


- and deſerve her love. 


A toad, fed on the e 8 det 
Sen e as a man of ſenſe, who has had the 
misfortune to be 2 of in Nen es wu? and 


epi woman. 1-1 0 


I true love one object ara ever 48 . ; 


minant in the affections, knowing no equal, per- 


| haps in friendſhip too, we ee one ee 
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Even from diſtreſs, that gives the heart | 
A certain pang, g wy n Sie s ten 
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THE zee great: AE. * Fay is > God a are 
theſe; A clear diſcovery of hat God is in himſelf ; 
2 lively ſenſe of what he has done for us, and a well 
grounded hope of what he will do for us. Where 
the love of adorn reigns in the affections, it will 

f nature, and all the reſt 
- oficha. paſlipot4o ad ſuitably to this ſovereign: and 
* r affection of love. The eye will often 
look up to God in a way of humble dependence; 
the ear Will be attentive to his holy word; the 
bands will be lifted up to heaven in daily requeſts; 
che knees will be bent in humble worſhip; all the 
outward powers will be buſy in doing the will of 
God, and promoting his glory. He that loves 
God will keep his commandments, and fulfil 
every: preſent d-aty with delight: he will endeavour 
to pleaſe God in all his actions, and watch againſt 
and avoid whatever may offend him: and while the 
ſeveral outward powers ate thus enaged, all the 
"inward affections of nature will be employed in 
gorreſponding exerciſes, Supreme love will go- 
vern all che active train of human en and lead 
them hos rg to chearful tee 
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; i How ſenſeleſs and abſurd is the pretence to love 
God above all things, if we do not reſolve to live 
upon him as our hope and happineſs z. if we do not 


chuſe him to be our God and our all, our chief and 
ooo. port in this world, and that which is 

to come! Where the idea of God, as a Being of 
ſupreme excellence doth not reign in the mind, 


where the will is not determined ànd fixed on him 
as our ſupreme good, men are ſtrangers to that ſa- 
cred and divine affection of love. Till this be 
done, we catnot be fad mee all pur 


heart. MS 2 8 i * S* 3 12 i Jt 
Ho e and uleful ee it r 


2805 for a Chriſtian to meditate often on the tranſ- 
cendent perfections and worth of the bleſſed God, 
to ſurvey his attributes, and his grace in Chrift 


Jeſus; to keep in mind a conſtant idea of his ſu- 


Ties, the ſence of his amazing love in the goſpel, 


mis * e, and en Yee] 5 if we oy - 


preme excellence, and frequently to repeat an 
our portion and our everlaſting good! This will 

keep the love of God warm at heart, and maintain 
the divine affection in its primitive life and vigour. 
But if our ideas of the adorable and ſupreme excel- 
lence of God grow faint and feeble, and ſink lower 
in the mind; if we loſe the ſight of his amiable glo- 
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1 728 rn E AIV. 
_ abate the fervency of this ſacred paffion, our love to 
k E * God grows cold my Ps and ſuffers great and 
1.8 War APY ts we owe to God, 3 though 
1 . we are ſo much indebted to him, demands only our 
love, to pay off all our debts upon this conſidera- 
tion doth he not ſhew us, by placing the precept 
of love above all others, how, poor and inſolvent 
as we are, we may ny Urry: of all . we 
owe him; 
Ir 2 5 polble to read th life and death 
5 of our bleſſed Saviour, without renewing and in- 
 _ __ creaſing in our hearts, that love and reverence, and 
gratitude to him, which is ſo juſtly due for all he 
| did and ſuffered for us; every word that fell from 
his lips is more precious than all the treaſures of 
the earth, for his are the words of eternal life! 
They muſt therefore be laid up in our hearts, and . 
cbe conſtantly referred to, on all occafions, as 1 
5 | rule and direction of all our actions. | 
II is impoſſible to love God, without, deſiring 
00: pleaſe him, and as far as we are able to reſemble 
him; therefore the love of God muſt lead to every 
virtue in the higheſt degree; and we may be ſure 
we do not truly love him, if we content ourſelves 
with avoiding flagrant ſins, and do not ſtrive in 
good earneſt, to reach the greateſt degree of per- 
fection we are capable of, by his Pe 
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Wx cannot polibly ati einvatpbttig 
1 to God, to whom reaſon as well as rey dlation 
directs us to offer the beſt of our affections, and 


from whom alone we can hope for that happineſs, 


which it is our nature inceſſantly to deſire. 


As to the acts of love to God, obedience is the 8 


chief: 4 T his is e en we "_— bis Wenne 
ments.“ ee e eee OE: oper cent Bn 
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LOVE your nei 8 for God's fake, 00 5 


- God for your Saviour's ſake, who created all things : 2 


for your fake, and redeemed you for his mercies 


fake. If your love hath any other motive, it is 1 


falſe love ; 3 if your motive hath any other end, it 


is ſelf love. If vou neglect your love to your 


e in vain you profeſs your love to God; 
for by your love to God, your love to your nei igh- 


bour is acquired; and by your Idve to your neigh- 


bour, your love to God is nouriſhed. 

ALL men of eſtates are, in effect, but truſtees 
for the benefit of the diſtreſſed, and will be ſo 
reckoned when they are to give an account. 

_ We may hate men's vices without any il will 
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| -r0their perſons 5 buten cannot help deſpiſing thoſe 
es oe no kind of virtue to recommend them. 
Hr that makes any thing his chiefeſt good, 
wherein virtue, reaſon, and humanity, do not bear 
a part, ean never do ee, of apr _ 
| ee or liberality. „ . 5 
A regard to decency and che. common punRilios 
= 5 life, has been often ſerviceable to ſociety. It 
has kept many a married couple unſeparated, and 
frequently preſerves a neighbourly intercourſe, 
rat love and friendſhip both have been wanting. 
Ar is providential that our affection diminiſhes 
in proportion as our friend's power increaſes. 
Affection i is of leſs importance,. whenever a perſon 
can. Tupport himſelf. Tt is on this account that 
younger brothers are oft beloved more than their 
elders; and that Benjamin i is the favourite. 


#4 


ce Lovt worketh no. ill to his neighbour,” 
therefore, if we have true benevolence, we will. 
never do any thing injurious to individuals, or to 
ſociety. Thoſe very comprehenſive moral precepts. 
our Saviour has graciouſly left with 'us,. which can. 
never fail to direct us aright, if fairly and honeſtly: 
applied, ſuch as, « whatſoever ye would that men 
mould do unto you, even ſo do unto them.“ 
There is no oecaſion, great or ſmall, on which 
you may not OY 52 this rule, for the direc- 
5 | tion: 


2 


had need be a great many good qualities to recon- 
cile a conſtant converſation with one; where there 
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Ml 
tion of. your conduct; and ** honeſtly I 
adhere to it, we ean never be guilty of any ſort of . 


injuſtice, or unkindnefs 


MARRIAGE. 7 
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ARRIAGE is contin: a Fa upon 
which the happineis or miſery of life does 
very much depend; more than indeed: moſt people 
think before hand. To be confined to live with 

one perpetually, for whom we have no liking and 
eſteem, muſt certainly be an uneaſy ſtate. There 
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is ſome ſhare of kitidneſs, but without loye, 5 
conſtant eee eaſy wind: delightful. And „„ 5 
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ries, that plague and utterly confound fo many fa- 
milies; hut from want of love and kindneſs i in the 
wife or huſband; from theſe come their neglect 
and careleſs management of affairs at home, and 
their profuſe extravagant expences abroad. In a 
word, it is not eaſy, as it is not needful, to recount 
the evils that ariſe abundantly, from the want of 
conjugal affection only.” And ſince this is fo cer- 
_ tain, a man or woman runs the moſt fearful hazard 
that can be, who marries without this affection in 
themſelves, and without oe anenen of it in 
the other.. 2 | 
LE you love FR te you Nees and your 5 
chokes be fixed before you marry. Remember the 
. happineſs er miſery of your life depends upon this 
one act, and that e but e eee 45 * 
bee 162 6425 12 
A ſingle life is doublets picked to a . 
fi dune vchere prudence and affection do not accom- 
pany the choice; but where they do, there is no 
en happineſs equal to the married ſtate. 
TER cannot be too near an equality, too 
e harmony betwixt a married couple; it is a 
ſtep of. ſuch à weight as calls for all; our foreſight. 
and penetration, and, eſpecially the temper and 
ellucation muſt be attended to. In unequal matches 
the men are generally more in fault than the 1 9 
9 men, who can ſeldom be chuſers. 
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| Wiſdom to 800 bee for tis much E 
To make Tug fortune than yous happineſs. 


| MARRIAGES. Hides on affeQion-a are the moſt 
: N Love (ſays Addiſon) ought to have ſhot 
its roots deep, and to be well grown before we 


4 enter into that ſtate. There is nothing which more 


nearly concerns the peace of mankind—it is his 
choice in this reſpect on which his . or mi- 
8 ſery for life depends. _ 6 ; 
_ Troven Solomon's deſcription of a wiſe: and 
good woman, may be thought too mean and mecha- 
nical for this refined generation; yet eertain it is, 
that the buſineſs of a family is the molt profitable 
and honourable 9 oy can —_ them 
ſelves _ N ; 
Tux beſt dowry to dilution the marriage of a 
young lady! is, when ſhe has in her countenance, | 
mildneſs ; in her ſpeech, wiſdom ; in her On, 
modeſty ; and in her life, virtue. 
BETTER is a portion in a Ou than with a | 
wife. 8 
AN inviolable fgelity, good humour, and com- 
placency of temper in a wife, outlive all the charms. 
of a fine face, and make the decays of it inviſible. 
Tur ſureſt way © of n both a Private, fa 
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mily 2 a kingdom, is, fora huſband and a prince 
to yield at certain times Pe of their bes 
tive. 5 ; 
A good . . Saen is a good portion; 
pre there 1s nothing * ys och _ as. a n 
GM inſtructed. - 5 e 7 
SwWEETNESss of temper, affectdon to . eee 
and attention to his intereſts, conſtitute the duties 
of a wife, and form the baſis of matrimonial felicity. 
The idea of power on either fide, ſhould be totall y 
- baniſhed. It is not ſufficient, that the huſband 
- ſhould never have occaſion to regret the want of it; 
Thy wiſe mult ſo behave, that he may never be con- 
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Piack me ye powers in fome obſcure retreat; 
O keep me innocent! make others great! 
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In quiet ſhades, content with rural ſports 8 
Give me a life remote from guilty courts, i 
Where free from hopes or fears, in humble eaſe 
Unheard of, I may live and die in peace 


Happy the man who thus retir'd from ſight, 
Studies himſelf, and ſeeks no other light: 
But moſt unhappy he, who plac'd on high, | 
Expos d to every tongue and every eye: 
Whoſe follies blaz'd about toall are known, 
And are a ſecret to himſelf alone: 5 
| Worle i is an evil ae n worſe than 1 none. 


8 has Sit dentin FT inet 
ſoul, as that he can Took upon lite and death, riches 
and poverty, with indifference ; and cloſely adhere 
do probity and truth, in whatever ſhapes they may 
appear, then it is that virtue appears with ſuch a 
| brightneſs as . all the —_ mult SA her 
beauties. = 
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0 If e'er ambition did my fancy cheat, | 
Wich any wiſh ſo mean as to be great,, 5 
Continue heaven ſtill from me to e Op 
. Thahnmble, OT of . 9 . 
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How many men of extraordinary parts 9585 
merit have died unknown? How many are there 
who {till at this time live unknown, and who will 

never be taken any notice of? Nature produces 
merit, virtue carries it to perfection, and fortune | 
£2 _ it the power of acting. | 
Tuvn merit is not afraid of being ace 5 
that of others. We judge of the merit of men by 
the uſefulneſs of their actions, and there are a great 
many men valued in the world, who have no other 
merit than vices profitable to commerce and ſociety. 
The more true merit a man has, the more does he 
applaud it in others. Real merit gains a man the 
eſteem of good men, but it is only fate and chance 
that ow; him that of the A - 
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_ 8 ar a value more leſx/ 1h 
Juſt as they're recommended 57 8 ee avi 
The lucky coxcomb every man does prize, 
* FOO 1 e 18 for wiſe. 
| Max of mean ee but little knut to 
great virtues, a 3 ee enn was pens 
nary reaſon. e | 
| SuynRIORITY of virtue is whe 3 1 
: able provocation that can be given to a baſe mind. 
Innocence is too amiable : to be beheld without 
| hatred; and it is a ſecret acknowledgment of merit 
which the wicked are betrayed into, when they | 
purſue good men with vielence. +This behaviour 
viſibly proceeds from à conſciouſneſs in them, that 
other i e virtues enten their own want | 
of i 1 e 5 ee E : 
WI POOR not tto 98 of . merits hk dale } 
qualifications,” but by the uſe they make of them. 
IT is a thing exceedingly rare to diftinguiſh.virtus 
and fortune. The moſt impious, if prof] perous, 
are always applauded ; the moſt nn if un- 
. er are ſure to be deſpiſqſme. 
Ou good qualities often expoſe 1 us to more 
hatred and perſecution, than all the ill we do. 
Tux common people are oft but ill eee a 
man's merit; they are ſlaves to fame; their eyes 
„ 0 
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are dazzled r and large re- 
tinue, and then no wonder if they . 


LE me e on thoſe who NOS them. 


— e 54042 r 3 8s 
\ Itſelf bedeck'd with tinſil and nine cloaths ; 
ing hermit like, tis oft ner us'd.to fly, 
5 * its . in W 1 
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Rome; it Are leak brave action againſt the 


enemy, or eminent juſtice; virtue, or ability, that 


raiſed one man er beter wealth had no 


en n f 
Tut world is a we Fs beſt 3 are thoſe 
Mow repreſent their. parts moſt naturally; but the 


wiſeſt are ſeldom the heroes in the play. It is not 
to be conſidered (ſays Epictetus) who is prince, or 
was: e rad . r the prince or the . 5 


e Py true 3 that es 3 
virtue is the cauſe of both. But vice and ignorance 
taint the blood, and an unworthy behaviour de- 


85 grades and diſennobles the man, more en An 


e fortune aggrandize and exalt him. | 
WRA need has a great man of rat aid 


eee regard that is due to his merit, 


hen 
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ns a certain air of noble ſimplicity,..and- forget- 
fulneſs of his own grandeur, will not fail to attract 
the public attention; ſince ſhutting his eyes upon 
himſelf, is an infallible way to open all, the world's 
upon him. 
LxwIsS the ene though a king, reward- | 
ed merit, and encouraged literature. Plutarch has "MN 
a fine expreſſion, with regard to ſome woman of | 
learning, humility, and virtue,— that her -orna- 
ments were ſuch as might be purchaſed without 
money, and would render any woman's life glorious 
and happy. Adam- ſignifies earth, and Eve life. 
But not to inſiſt upon Hebrew definitions, man 
Was originally made of the dead earth but woman 
of the living e of a more excellent 
nature. 
MEexrIT muſt nk a great compaſs to ile; if not 
aſſiſted by favour. 
Ir is not always to merit, chat we ought to aſ- 
cribe the fame a man has got in the world, chance 
often contributing greatly to it. How many illuſ- 
trious geniuſes, learned men, fine painters, great 
ſculptors, and excellent architects, have been un- 
known for want of meeting with ſome faveurable 
opportunity of diſplaying their knowledge and ta- : 
lents to the world, wg 
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forms and ſhews, 
To an e, heart compar” d; 


Ok the ruſtic wanting thoſe, | 
Has the nobler portion ſhar'd. 


On we ſee the homely flow, 
Bearing (at the hedge's fide) 
| Virtue' s of more ſoy'reigh pow'r, 


| Ss the garden 5 gayeſt pride. | 
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MEMORY (V. Mr. Locke) is, as it were, 
the ſtore-houſe of our ideas, and of ſo great mo- 
ment, chat where it is wanting, all the reſt of our 


faculties ; are in a great meaſure uſeleſs. . : 
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1 Genie celeſtial 1 5 2 

Who glean'ſt the flow'rets cropt by time; B 
And ſuff ring not a leaf to fade,  _ 

Preſerv'ſ the bloſſoms of our prime: 1 1 
Bring, bring thoſe bloſſoms to my mind _ 1. 
When life was new, and oo kind. 1 4 4 
O to my raptur'd ear convey, | ET 
- The Sende e my friend ed 7 | ' 38 


® * 


Unequali'd virtues gerd her wal; 

I faw enraptur'd !—and was bleſt 
With-her lov'd friendſhip ! Oh, wy dear 
Were thy ſweet accents to my ear. 
But bee r wa lng he: ; © 
And death hard, unrelenting ſoe! 655 Ul 
From our fond hopes did cruel rend 8 1 49 | 
The tendereſt ſpouſe! and ſweeteſt friend 15 1 
© Ah! fled for ever from my view, | 
* Thou ſiſter of my ſoul, adieu! 
Our hopes are now to meet eren 5 13 
Where pains ſhall ceaſe—where all 1 is love. | | | -- 
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Tn HE memory of good 5 worthy. ations gives. 5 > 4 
A quicker reliſh to the ſoul, than ever it could take | - 
in the BOY: eee of W 
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SINCE misfortunes cannot be avoided, let them 
be generouſly borne. It is not for _y fort of _ 
to expect an exemption from the c 
mankind; and np perſon is truly great bor! TR that 
Keeps up the ſame dignity of mind in all conditions. 

Ir is a comfort to'the miſerable to have compa- 
nions in this ſad ſtate, This may ſeem to be a kind 
_ of malicious ſatisfaction, that one man derives from 
the misfortunes of another, but the philoſophy of 
this reflection ſtands upon another foundation, for 
dur comfort does not ariſe from others being miſe- 
rable, but from this inference upon the balance 
that we ſuffer only the lot of human nature; and, 

as we are happy or miſerable compared to others, 
ſo others are miſerable or happy compared with us. 


Wor. | | ws juſtice of Providence, we come to be 
COTS > can convinced 
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5 i She, ſhuffling up and down, her favours thoows ul; 
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| cominced of the in, and the miteof our en- 


titude ?: nua 1 e Sat 
5: Ti any, le that 1 to us bebt 
we ought to conſider that miſery and afſliction are 
not leſs natural than ſnow and hail, ſtorm and tem- 
peſt, and it were as reaſonable to hope for a year 
without winter, as for a life without trouble. | 
Life, how ſweet ſoever it ſeems, is a draught mixed 1 
with bitter ingredients; ſome drink deeper than | nl 
others before they come at them; but if they do | "I 
4 not ſwim at the top, for youth to taſte them, tis ten TH 
to one but old age will find them thick at the bottoms;  < | il 
and it is the employment of faith. and patience, and 1 
the work of wiſdom and virtue, to teach us to 8 
drink the ſweet part down with pleaſure and thank, | 8 
N and to fwallow the: bitter without enen 1 & 
"CANES 5 ASHES 7 
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'F ortune, 1 up HOP” FE Way 3 T0 


That common jade, that has not common beate: 
But fond of buſineſs inſolently d ares 
Pretend to rule, and ſpoil the world's affairs. 1 454 


On the next met, not minding;what-ſhe does, 
Nor why; nor whom ſhe helps eee! | 
Sometimes ſhe:ſmiles, then like a fury raves, : :. ., _ = ja 
And ſeldom truly loves, but fools or knaves. _ 


It 
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Pet her love whom ſhe pleaſe, I ſcorn to woo her 
While ſhe ſtays with me, T'll be civil to her, 
But if ſhe offers once to move her wings, 

Fl fling her back all her vain gewgaw chinge, 

And arm'd with virtue will more glorious an, 
Than if the jilt ſtill bow'd at my command. 
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Turnx is no actidentſo.exquiſitely ee 
but wiſe men will make ſome advantage of it; nor 
any ſo entirely fortunate, but fools may turn it to 
nee One advantage gain'd by ca- 
lamities, is to know how to ſympathize with others 
in che like trou It is often found, that to be 

arm'd againſt calamities with a tranquil mind, is 
. ſure way to avoid them, or at leaſt to pro- 
tract the ſeaſon of their arrival; and if there was 
nothing elſe in it, but the rendering them the more 
tolerable when they enen it would be prudent to 
en experiment. Ar e * hoon e N 

MAN: life is mm full ef lamentable W that” 
alibi: for ourſelves, or for our fellow creatures, 

- we find continual ſubject for mourning; and thus 
that benevolence, which is the very eſſence of vir- 
tue, contributes to make us wret che. 

I human life there is a conſtant change aff fra 
tune; and it is unreaſonable aer lde e 
(0M from the cammonifate. . 
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Warn there is no conflict, there is no conqueſt: 5 
0 where there i is no conqueſt, there i is no crown. 


What hewv'n ordains, the wiſe with courage bear. 


Exils inevitable are always beſt ſupported, be- 

cauſe known to be paſt amendment ; and felt to 
give defiance to ſtruggling. Few are the days « of 
unmixed felicity, which we acknowledge while we 
experience, though many are thoſe we deplore, 


when by ſorrow taught their N and * misfar- ' 
tune their loſs. le: iow . 


. Calamities are friends: by ( ſays Dr. Nolgy© 
How wretched is the man who never "ek OY * 
I dive for precious pearls in ſorrow's ſtream; 
Not ſo the thoughtleſs man who only grieves; $5 
Takes all the torment and rejects the gain, F 
(Ineſtimable gain!) IAI raiſe a tax on my en 
And . rich eee e en WE m_ e 1 
" Wann 8 is e 1 cry, „864 = 
"cede bus when it falls es 285 F 1 en be 8 
praiſed, | 25 
TRERR i is no 3 Wor tbe: heart will beer 
_thoſs: misfortunes which have been contemplated 
n never felt. We are but little affected by a 
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5 _ COULD. we. draw back the covering of the ; 
tomb ! could we ſee, what thoſe are now who once 
were mortal, "Oh! how would it "fu 
_ grieve us, to behold the 


vo 


that has taken place on every individual; grieve us 
7 2 obſerve che diſnonour dohe to our nature in ge- 
neral, within theſe ſubterraneous lodgembnt! 
: Here, the ſweet and winning aſpect, that Frere.” 
5 ve ſmile, grins hortibly a 1 na- 
53 -The eye that outſhone 


the diamond's luſtre, and glanced her loveh y light- 
ning into the moſt guarded heart: Alas where is 
we find the tolling ſparkTer?-How 
Ily—corlly _ 
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E The tongue that once commanded all the charms of 


„ harmony, and all the powers of Ms 272 ay 1n this 4Z 
ſtrange land © has forgot its cunning.” Where 


are now thoſe ſtrains of melody, whichi raviſhed i 
our ears ? where is that flow of perſuaſion, Which RE 
carried captive our Judgments ? The great'maſter WE 1 


of language and of ſong, is become eggs: as the 
alght; ne ſurrounds him. tip 2 7 HF 
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= What is the world to al 
| Its pomps, its pleaſures, and its nonſenſe all? 
x Who in their beds of duſt, in ſilence laid, 
Are ſwiftly mouldering into native clay: 
. Tis nought to them who bear che name of a 
2 Or idly ſhare the miſer's golden ſtores z 
1 Honour and wealth no longer 's their pubfute,”* | 
1 While pleaſures court, and beauty charms in vil; 2 
For death has ſtruck his ſure unerring bloß). 
Their race is run, and tune's to RY no more. 
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' MODESTY any IMPUDENCE. 


 MODESTY has a natural tendency to conceal 
a man's talents, as impudence diſplays them to the 
utmoſt, and has been the only cauſe why many 
have riſen in the world, under all the diſadvantages 
| of low birth and little merit. Such indolence and 
incapacity is there in the generality of mankind, 
tat they are pt to receive a man for whatever he 
has a mind to put himſelf off for, and admit his 
over- bearing airs, as proofs of that merit which he 
aſſumes to himſelf. | 2. 
A decent "aſſurance ſeems to be the natural at- 
tendant of virtue; and few men can diſtinguiſh | 
- impudence from it; as, on the other hand, diffi- 
dence being the natural reſult of vice and folly, has 
drawn diſgrace upon modeſty, which in outward 
| 8 ſo nearly reſembles it. 
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that modeſty is exceedingly prejudicial to him in 
making his fortune, has reſolved to be impudent, 
ahd put a bold face on the matter; but tis obſerve- 
able, that ſuch people have ſeldom ſueceeded in 
their attempts, but have been obliged to relapſe 
into their primitive modeſty. Nothing carries a 
man through the world, like a true, genuine, na- 
ftural impudence; its counterfeit is good for no- 
- thing, nor can ever ſupport itſelf. If any thing can 


As 3 N really y a vice, has the 


ſame effect upon a man's fortune, as if it were a 
virtue, ſo we may obſerve, that it is almoſt as dif- 
ficult to be obtained, and is, in that reſpect, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all the other vices which are ac- 
quired with little pains, and continually increaſe 


upon indulgence. Many a man, being ſenſible 


give a modeſt man more aſſurance, it muſt be ſome 
3 of fortune which chance procured to 


him. Riches naturally gain a man a favourable re- 


11 in the world, and give merit a double 
luſtre, when a perſon is endowed with it. Tis 
wonderful to obſerve what airs of ſuperiority fools. 
and knaves, with large poſſeſſions, give themſelves, 
above men of the greateſt, merit, in poverty. Nor 

do the men of merit make any ſtrong oppoſition to 
_ thoſe uſurpations, but rather ſeem to favour them a 
by the ads of their behaviour. t.. 
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To make wiſdom agree with impudence, is as 
di Aicult-as to reconcile vice and modeſty. Theſe 
are the reflections which have occurred upon this 
ſubject of modeſty and impudence, and I hope the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to eo "chem e ee ; 
into the following allegory. ny 
: Joyrren i in the er ge joined Virtue, Wis- 
dom, and Confidence together; and Vice, Folly, 
and Diffidence;. and thus connected, ſent them into 

the world. But though he thought he had matched 
them with great judgment, and ſaid, that Confidence 
was the natural companion of Virtue, and that Vice 
deſerved to be attended wich Diffidence. They had 
not gone far before difſenſion aroſe: among theme. 
Wiſdom, who was the guide of the one company, 
was always accuſtomed, before ſhe ventured on any 
road, however beaten, to examine it carefully, to 
enquire whether it led; what dangers, difficulties, 
or hindrances might poſſibly, or probably occur in 
it. In theſe deliberations ſhe uſually conſumed ſome - a 
time, yhich delay was very diſpleaſing to Confidence. 
who was always inclined to hurry on, without 
much fore - thought or deliberation, in the firſt 
road he met. Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable3 . 
but Confidence one day following his impetuous 
nature, advanced a conſiderable way before his 
N and eee W not EP 58 want 
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of. ele company, s never n after them, 
nor ever met with them more. In like manner, 
the other ſociety, though joined by Jupiter, diſ- 
agreed, and ſeparated. As Folly faw very little way” 
before her, ſhe had nothing to determine concern- 
ing the goodneſs of roads, nor could give the e 
ference to one above another, and their want of 
reſolution increaſed” by Diffidence, who, with her 
doubts and ſcruples, always retarded the journey · 

This was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not 
to. hear of difficulties and delays, and was never 
ſatisfied without his full career in whatever his in⸗ 
clinations led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily ma- 
naged when alone, therefore, as a vicious horſe 
_ throws its rider, he openly. beat away this controller 
of his pleaſures, and proceeded on his journey with 
Poll, from whom he is inſeparable. | Confidence 

and Diffidence being after this manner both thrown 
8 looſe from their reſpective companions, wandered 
for ſome time; till at laſt Chance led them at the 

ſame time to the ſame village. Confidence went 

directly up to the great houſe, which belonged to 

Waalth, the lord of the village, and without ſtaying 

for a porter, intruded himſelf immediately i into te Fs 
innermoſt apartmants, where he found Vice and = 2h 5 3 

8 Folly well received; before him. He joined he + iſ 
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train, recommended himſelf very quickly t to his 
landlord, and entered into ſuch familiarity with 
"A Vice, that he was enliſted in the ſame company 
with, Folly. They were frequent gueſts with 
Wealth, and from that moment inſeparable. Dif- 


— 


fidence in the mean time, not daring to — 4 


the great houſe, accepted of an invitation from one 

of the tenants, and entering the cottage found Wiſ- 
dam and Virtue, who, being oa 4 8 the land- 
lord; had retired thitner. 


VIRTuE took compaſſion on TOE * Wiſdom 7 
found from her temper, that ſhe would eaſily im- 


prove, ſo they admitted her into their ſociety. 
Accordingly by their means, ſhe altered, in a little 
time, ſomewhat” of her manner; and becoming 


much more ainiable and engaging „ Was now 8 | 


by the name of Modeſty. 
As ill company has a greater effe& Wo 1 


3 


Confidence, though more refractory to council and 


example, degenerated fo far by the ſociety of Vice 
and Folly, as to paſs by the name of Impudence. 
Manxi1NnD, who faw theſe ſocieties as Jupiter | 


tual diſcentions, are thereby led into ſtrange miſ- 
takes, and whenever they ſee Impudence, make 
account of Virtue and Wiſdom; and oft when they 
7 e 1 8885 call her attendants Vice and Folly. - 
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firſt joined them, and knew nothing of theſe mu- 
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THE e mm 
The ſweet bluſh of modeſty, N 
e beauteous than = MY ſeems. 


A man ee n is loſt to all ſenſe * : 
honour and virtue. a F of 

MopesTy is ſure the chiefeſt ornament of bur 
ſex, and cannot be blameable i in the men; it is one 
of the moſt amiable qualities K either man or 
woman can poſſeſs. b 

THERE ſcarce can be named one quality that i is 
amiable in a woman, which is not becoming in a 
man, not excepting even maler and gentleneſs 
of nature. | 1 | 

THE modeſty oh women prevail r more thas their 
power, riches, or beauty. Modeſty in your diſ- 
_ courſe, will give a luſtre to Gs and an excuſe 

to your errors. | 

IT has been ſaid, chat when Ja a The 
paſſions, he aſſigned every one of them its deſtined 
abode, modeſty was forgot, and when ſhe was in- 
| troduced to him, he knew not where to place her; 
| ſhe was therefore ordered to conſort with all the 
reſt ; ever ſince that time ſhe is inſeparable from 
them ; ſhe is the friend of truth, and betrays the 
lie that dares attack it; the is in a ſtrict and inti- 
mate unity with love, ſhe always attends, and fre- 
quently diſcovers and proclaims it; love, in 3 
n loſes 1 its charms, whenever it appears with- 
| H 5 out 
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out her. There is not a more glorious ornament 
for either ſex; than modeſty. EAR 
ThE firſt of all virtues is innocence, the next is 


1 yl amends for the pain it- 
gives the perſons who labour under it; by the 
prej judice it cen every worthy perſon 1 in its fa- 
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As real a is the beauty of the mind, o an 
uffectation of it, as much diſgraces a perfect 
as art and an affected dreſs do a perfect face. 
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doibileſs the author of all good. deſigned the plea- 
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human life, and and to alleviate and * diſpel: its cares. 

When we are oppreſſed with ſorrow and grief, it 

can enliven and exhilerate. our drooping ſpirits. 
When we are elated, and as it were, intoxicated 

with exceſlive j joy, (for joy may be. exceſſive and 

even dangerous) it can moderate the violence of 
the paſſions, bring us down from the giddy. height, 
and reduce us to a ſtate of tranquillity. If inflamed 
with anger, or boiling with rage, it can ſoften us 
into pity, or melt us into compaſſion. In a word, 
| hatred; malice, envy, and all, the hideous group of 
infernal paſſions, which are at once the torment 
and diſgrace of humanity, flee. before this powerful ; 
charmer, - who, not content with this conqueſt, | 
goes on-if we liſten to her inchanting trains, re- 
fining our paſſions, and cheriſhing thoſe virtuous. 
- impulſes, and that gentleneſs of manners in the 
foul, which every one feels, who has not - ſtifled, 
them by nee . or via; 3 855 *.. 
latter, '5 
 SHAxESPEARE, that Gai piercer into ho- 
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"The: man "ik Neo not müste in himſelf, . 
Nor is not movꝰd with concord of foreet 5 5 
1s fit ys ern, e and ſpoilss. 
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Toe motions. aike his: ſpirits are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as 2p 1 

"Lot no. ſuch r man be truſted. e 

»Monies is one of the en 8 wid; is juſtly | 
_—_ atmired by all-people of a fine taſte, and who love 

* 1 „„ 2 liberal arts. A man who has no taſte for muſfic,' 

z²ẽst deſtitute of a feeling, which we are informed 
will be of high eſtimation i in another ſyſtem. The 
want of a taſte for 'mulic, is a ſign of a barbarous 
diſpoſition; and thoſe who are not affected with its 
charms, are, in character, ſomething below the 
beaſts of the field. A taſte for this art does not 
imply that a perſon is an actual performer upon an 
inſtrument, or that he is a good ſinger; both judg- 

* ment and taſte fur muſic, may be where the power 
_ of che organs that are neceſſary for execution are 
wanting. A perſon may have a bad voice, and 

yet be delighted with a good ſong, and be a good 
judge of ſinging, he may be pleaſed with a tune 
upon the violin or harpſichord, and yet not be able 

| 40 to perform upon either. Such as do not love 

- mulic, © are e that ww chuſe to 1 company 
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The "IR of ſweet COIN no Re can paint, 
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Make bii ghter our pleaſures, more joyous. our joy, 


With raptures we feel, yet thoſe rapturesne'ercloy. 
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HUMAN NATURE: 


Otwithſtanding the degeneracy and meanneſs 


that is crept into human nature, there is a 
thouſand actions in which it breaks through its 


original corruption, and ſhews what it · once was, 
and what it will be hereafter. We may conſider 


the ſoul of man, as the ruin of a glorious pile of 
building; where, amidſt the heaps of rubbiſh, you 
meet with noble fragments of ſculpture, broken 
pillars and obeliſks, and a magnificence in confu- 


ſion, Virtue and wiſdom are contigually employed 


in clearing the ruins, removing theſe diſorderly 
| heaps, recovering the noble piles that lie buried 


under + ang l them as well as poſſible, 


. 
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according to their ancient ſymmetry: and brauty. 
A happy education, converſation with the fineſt / 
ſpirits, looking abroad into the works of natüre, 
and obſervations upon mankind, are the greateſt 
aſſiſtances to this neceſſary and glorious work. 
But even among thoſe who have never had the hap- 
pineſs of any of theſe advantages, there are ſome- 
times ſuch exertions of the greatneſs that is natural 
to the mind of man, as ſhew capacities and abilities 
that need only thoſe accidental helps to fetch them 
out, and hey t lem in a proper light. A plebeian 
ſoul, is till the ruin of this glorious edifice, tho' 
encumbered with all its rubbiſh. 

_Discourses of religion and morality, wt» re- 
flections upon human nature are the beſt means we 
can make uſe of to improve our minds, and 
gain a true knowledge of ourſelves; and conſe- 
quently to recover our ſouls out'of the vice, igno- | 
rance, and prejudice which een, cleave to 

TuxRꝑ is nothing which Avours and falls in with 
the natural greatneſs and dignity of human nature, 
o much as religion; which does not only promiſe 
the entire refinement of the mind, but the glorify- 
ing of the body, and the immortality of both. 

- Iris with the mind as with the will and appetites z 
15 for, as after we have tried a thouſand pleaſures, 
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and turned from one enjoyment to another, we find 
no reſt to our deſires, till we at laſt fix them upon 
the ſovereign good ; ſo in purſuit 'of knowledge, 
we meet with no tolerable ſatisfaction to our minds, 
till after we are weary with tracing other methods, 
we turn them upon the one ſupreme and unerring | 
truth, And were there no other ufe of human | 
learning, there is this in it, that by its many de- | | 
fects, it brings us to a ſenſe of our weakneſs, and 1 
| makes us readily, and with Create WEST | | | 
| fubmit to revelation. 
. Iris according to nature to o be merciful, for no 
man that has not diveſted himſelf of humanity can 1 
be hard hearted to others, with feeling a pain in 1 
| himſelf. 1 
„ wiſe and Ra will ever be loved and bo- | 
pore as the glory of human nature. af 
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II is the ſaying of a great man, that if we would 
trace our deſcents, we ſhould find all ſlaves to come 
from princes, and all princes from ſlaves. But 
fortune has turned all things topſyturvy, in a long 
ſtory of revolutions. "Though it matters not 
whence we came, but what we are; nor is the 
glory of our anceſtors any more to our honour, 
than the wickedneſs of their ti is to their 
diſgrace. 


IT matters not his what ſtock we are deſcend- 
ed, ſo long as we have virtue; for that alone i is 
true Ts. 


1 high birth triumph! | what can be more great ? 
— merit in a low eſtate. 
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To virtue's humbleſt ſons let none prefer 
Vice, tho' deſcended from the conquerer. 
Shall men like figures, paſs for high, or baſe, 
Slight or important only by their place? 
Titles are marks of honeſt men and wiſe, 
The fool or Enave thine wears a ate! lies. 


Be not Ss ng the We Oe of Waben Hs 
overlook the claim of REY met 3 e woe” 
the title to the man. 

WALT and titles are only the gie of Suns ; 
but peace and contentment are the peculiar endow- | 

ments of a well diſpoſed mind. b 
Tux greateſt ornament of an illuſtrious life, is 
modeſty and humility, which go a great . in the 
character of the moſt exalted princes. 


NoniLITY. is to be conſidered only as an n- ” 
nary diſtinction, unleſs àccompanied with the prac- 


tice of thoſe Roe virtues by which it DES to 
be obtained. 


7 


T1TLEs of 3 conferred upon ſuch as have 


no perſonal merit to deſerve them, are, at beſt, 
but the royal ſtamp ſet upon baſe metal. 
 Tiruzs of honour are like the impreffions on 
coin—which add no value to gold and TEE but 
only render braſs current. 
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. | GREAT. ualities make great men. Who, ſays 
gBeneca, is a gentleman? The man N nature 
has diſpoſed, and as it were, cut out for virtue. 
| This man is well Darn: indeed. farhe: wants . 
| vin, eee nt ien L 
fortune, let his condition be what it will. 
Hz that boaſts, of his anceſtors _ confeſſes he has 
"2 no virtue of his own... No other perſon hath lived 
3 for our honour; nor ought that to be reputed ours, 
E | - which, was long before we had a being; for what 
aayantagę can it be to a blind man that his erde 


2 | had good eyes? does he ſee. one; whit the better? 
7 T nis one advantage Is. tente in een a 


. Sad bang ee obli e amn on Wee not 
to degenerate from bc enen 16 ; . 
anceſters. 0 
[THERE is no; nobility like chat; A a W Was 
2 it never ſtoops to artifice, nor is wanting in 


WW good offices, Where they are ſeaſonable- 
| | 5 " Ten: 4a nobility. without. . heraldry. - There 
b no true glorys no true greatneſs without virtue 3 


Vvichout which we do but abuſe all the good things 
we have, whether they be great or little, falſe or 
Tſe. | A hugh ER n. a man take up with _ 
| | the 


. 
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e of his anceſtors, without eadevvouring 2 3 | 
to acquire any himſelf  - 2 
TiTLE and anceſtry. render a * man more il n 
luſtrious, but an ill one more contemptible. Vice 1 i 
is infamous, though in a prince; and virtue * 14 | 
nourable, though in a peaſant... . = 
Mx in former ages, n Hy preg : i. 
were great in themſelves, and independant on a =. 
thouſand things, which are ſince invented; to ſupply. | | 
perhaps that true greatneſs which is now extindtt. 1 


WE may obſerve ſome of our noble countrymen, -. ol | 
who come with high advantage, and a worthy. cha- N * | 
racer into the public. But, ere they haye long iu 
engaged in it, their worth unhappily becomes venal. — 
Equipages, titles, precedences, ſtaffs, ribbands . 
and ſuch like glittering ware, are taken in exchange 
for inward merit and true honour. . They may be 
induced to change their honeſt meaſures, and ſacri- 
fice theix cauſe and friends to an imaginary intereſt; 

| and afrgithis, act farces as they think fit, and hear 
- qualities: and virtues. afligned to them, under the 
till p' graces, excellencies, and the reſt of this 

mock praiſe, and mimical appellation. They may 
even, with ſerious looks, be told of honour and 
worth, their principle and their country; but muſt 
be nn. that the n en. beer, and that 


0 En 5 their 
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cheir few friends and admirers, have either a very 
ſhallow ſenſe, or a very profound hypocriſy. ” 
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4 . ALL things have ſome kind of ftandard, by 
1 | 7 wich the natural goodneſs of them is to be meaſured. 
—_' . We do not therefore eſteem a ſhip to be good be- 

1 gauuſe ſheis curiouſly carved, painted, and gilded ; 

i Y | | but becauſe ſhe is fitted for all the purpoſes of na- 
8 'J | | vigation, which is the proper end of a ſhip. It 
| | ſhould be ſo likewiſe in our eſteem of men, who 
_ are not ſo much to be valued for the grandeur of 
24 { ſtteir eſtates or titles, as for nw inward cg x 
4 [| - and excellence. al gg dg ü 
F | | VirTvE can render 7 te name great I 
1 adadlnd vice turn the greateſt into contempt.—Liſten 
[| | r and "I n . 
3 | - Let en own n aft immortalize your name. 
. | 
4 | Proper i in bien or Gdtinguihed ute, 
BH have a great circumſpection in regard to ane 


8 i! trivial actions. Titles make a greater 4Htif6 

=: than is almoſt tolerable to. a Britiſh ſpirit? M 
almoſt vary the ſpecies ; yet, as they are oftentimes 

14 | conferred, ſeem not ſo much the reward, as _ 

*} 3 ſubſtitutes of merit. | | | 

| - PEOPLE of ſuperior birth, Kant or education 

 - ought bes maintain their {uperiority by their intel- 


— 


Fl 


1 


Above the worthleſs trophies man can raiſe, ' 
dhe ſeeks not honour, wealth, nor any praiſe, | 


But with herſelf, herſelf the goddeſs pays. 
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leQual acquirements, in which they are pot rely 
to be ſurpaſſed, or even equalled, by thoſe in lower 

Nations, who have had none of their ee, 
do improve mehren. e 


OoBLIGATIONSõò. 


TAVE I obli ood any 3 or 5 che wick 


any ſervice ? If ſo, the action has rewarded 


'me; this anſwer will encourage good nature, 


therefore let it always be at ks 


Great minds like heaven are 8 wich ang good, 
Tho? th' ungrateful ſubjects of their favours 

- Are barren in return. Virtue does Kill, 

With ſcorn the mercenary world e wg 


Where abject ſouls do good and hope revward-: 
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eis, wr 
A man cannot be bound by one beneſit to ſuffer 
all ſorts of injuries, for there are ſome caſes where- 
in we lie under no obligation for a benefit, be- 
cauſe a greater injury abſolves it. As for example, 
a man helps me out of a law ſuit, and afterwards | 
commits a rape upon my daughter; where, the 
following impiety cancels the antecedent obliga- 
tion. A man lends me a little money, then ſets 
my houſe on fire; the debtor is here turned credi- 
tor, becauſe the injury out-weighs the benefit; 
nay, if he does but ſo much as repent the good of- 
fice done, and grow ſour and inſolent upon it, and 
upbraid me with it. If he did it only for his own 
ſake, or for any other reaſon, than for mine, I am 
in Agger MO more or Nog acquitted on the ob- 


| 1 have yourſelf your kindneſs 2 
RE He ceaſes to o oblige who can ö 


KA certain a Phe once had Joie: me a fingular 
piece of ſervice, but had afterwards behaved himſelf 
. very unworthily towards me. An occaſion ſoon 
occurred which put it into my power to requite his 
; ill offices; and I was urged to take advantage of 
* 1 a friend of mine —or rather, an enemy of 
181 AY that this man had RO obli- | 
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1 wel ſerved me. Thus, he replied, but ſurely = 
his ill behaviour ſince that time, has ſuſiciently = = 
' cancelled both the ſervièe and the obli gation. By 
no means, merchants accömpts are never 'ts be 4 
admitted into the higher and more liberal commerce = 
of friendſhip. A perſon who has once obliged; | 
has' Por it out of his power ever after to diſoblige i 
The ſeripture has inculcated a precept, to = 
2 Meade our enemies; how 'much' ſtronger then | 
"muſt the text imply, the forgiveneſs of our friends ? 1: 
The diſobligation, therefore, being thus cancelled | 
by religion, leaves the obligation without abate · 
ment in moral. A kindneſs can never be cancel- 
led—not even EY W 5 
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an end to all int and to inalntain both equity and 
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: charity among men; 3 the two bonds and ligaments 
_ of ſociety. Now, ſince it is the ſovereign right : 
| and property o of God alone, infallibly to ſearch and 


try the hearts of men, he therefore becomes the 


infallible witneſs of the truth or falſhood of what 
they ſpeak; ſo that in every ſuch lawful oath, 
there is not only a ſolemn appeal, and in that ap- 
.peal an inſcription of glory to his ſovereign omniſ- 
cCience, but therein they put themſelves under his 


wrath and curſe, in caſe they ſwear falſely, which 
makes this action moſt ſacred and ſolemn. 
Bur to break in rudely and blaſphemouſly upon 


the ſacred and tremendous name of God, with 
bold and full-mouthed oaths, ſtriking through his 
ſacred name with direct contumelious blaſphemies, 
this argues 2 heart from which all fear of God is 
| utterly expelled and baniſhed. Yet fome there 
are, grown up to that prodigious height of impiety, 
that they dare aſſault the very heavens, and diſcharge 
whole volleys of blaſphemies againſt that glorious 


Majeſty which dwells there. They are not afraid 


to bid defiance to him, and challenge the God that 
made them to do his worſt. They deck (as they 
account it) their common diſcourſes with oaths, 


and horrid imprecations, not eſteeming them gen- 
teel and modiſh without. It conſiſts not with the 
eee of their ſpirits to be Weed at the com- 

z . 
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mon rate. They are willing to demonſtrate to the 
\ world, that they are none of thoſe puny, ſilly fel- 
* lows, that are afraid of inviſible powers, or ſo 
much of a coward as to clip a full-mouthed oath, 
by ſupprefling,'or whiſpering the emphatical ſound- 
ing ſyllable, but think a horrid Waſphemy. makes 
the moſt ſweet and graceful cadency in the helliſh 
rhetorick. If there bs a God, which they ſcarce 
believe, they are reſolved audaciouſſy to provoke 
him, to give them a convincing evidence of his 
Being. And if he be, as they are told he is, rich 
in patience and forbearance, they are reſolved. to 
try how far his patience will extend, and what 
load of wiekedneſs it is capable to bear. If there: 
fore deſtruction be not ſure enough, they will do 
their utmoſt to make it ſo, by treading down the 
only bridge whereby they can eſcape it, that is, by 
. trampling: under their feet the precious blood and 
. wounds of the Son of God, and imprecating the 
damnation of hell upon their ſouls, as if it umber- 
. ed too long, and was too ſlow paced in its motion 
towards them. | - 
I is common for ſome men to ſwear, only to fill 
up the vacuities of their empty diſcourſe, 
Connox ſwearing argues in a man, a perpetual 
Kt his own reputation, and is an acknowledge- 


ment that he thinks his bare word not worthy of 
credit, 


VF Tre 


o * N 1 vn. 


THz man of the mak all 3 
Earl of Cheſterfield ſays, „ I was even abſurd 
enough, for a little while, to ſwear, by way of 


5 | adorning and compleating the ſhining character of 


the man of faſhion, or pleaſure, which I affected; 
but this folly I ſoon laid aſide, upon finding both 
the guilt, and the indecency of it. Liſten ye 
 Stanhopean pretenders, ye pretenders to. politeſſe. 
Tur great Dr. Deſaguleir being invited to 
make one of an illuſtrious company, one of whom, 
an officer preſent, being unhappily addicted to 
- ſwearing in his diſcourſe, at the period of every 
- cath, would continually aſk the doctor's pardon; 
the doctor bore this levity for ſome time with pa- 
© tience ; at length he was neceſſitated to filence the 
gwearer with this fine rebuke: « Sir, you have ⁵ 
taken ſome pains to render me ridiculous (if poſſi- { 
- ble) by your pointed apologies ; now Sir, I am to : 
tell you, If God 2 does not hear , 1 Jous T7 pore 
Oy 2's e re e | | 


* 
3 


| Addrliſed to an n officer in the army. | By: a bar 


: 0 that che nike 3 call, 8 offence, 


Ow he laber back to his cas bat ſenſe © . 
His 


ns $41Ys5 : 
SE - : 


His temp'ral field fo cautious not to loſe; 
So careleſs quite of his eternal foes. 8 
Soldier! ſo tender of thy Prince's fame, 
Wuy ſo profuſe of a ſuperior name? 
For the king's ſake the brunt of battles bear; 
But—for the KinG of KinG's Do” NOT 
| SWEAR. | i 


9 Thy C 5 
© — 
« 


DOS 


1 ee though common, practice of 
- curſing and ſwearing, upon the moſt trivial occa- 
ſions, and of uſing the name of God irreverently, 
prevails ſhamefully with many who are pleafed to 
call themſelves Chriſtians ; nor is this cuſtom leſs 
. ridiculous than impious, as it is the only crime 
which human nature is capable of committing, 
that neither e pleaſure nor profit for its end. . 
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of Al the pci complicited „ 6 
Which moſt infeſt and ſtigmatize the times, 
There's none that can with impious oaths compare, 


Where vice and folly have on equal ſhare. - 
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THERE is a 8 of 3 that cuſtom 3 
5 c{akd a bad cuſtom it is) has made too familiar to 


the inhabitants of this iſle, that is, the confinement 
of the perſons of their fellow creatures for debt, &c. 


under ſanction of the law; indeed law is neceſſary - 


for the protection of our property, and there are 


men of ſtrict honour, probity, and humanity, in 
that profeſſion, who do honour to it; but theſe are 


not the men who adviſe arreſts, impriſonments, 
and deſtruction, that would lay waſte a whole fa- 
mily, merely to put money in his purſe; ſuch only 
are the proceedings of the dregs of that profeſſion. 


Tux ſentiments of humanity incline us to com- 


fork the miſerable, and it is a failing in the moſt eſ- 
ſential duties, to abandon them in their prefling oc- 
caſions; but it is almoſt exceſs of cruelty to inſult 
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them in their misfortunes, A 6 any mis- 
fortune is to be pitied; if you have not the genero- 


And yet men are ſo brutal and unmerciful, as to 
load a man with the moſt ſevere cenſure, who is 


offer in his behalf the misfortunes of the times, nor 


has befallen him, and invent a thouſand malicious 
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ſity to lend him your hand to retrieve him, do not 5 
add a new weight to his diſgrace to ſink him utterly. 


unfortunate. The firſt thought that occurs is, to 
dive into the reaſon of his diſtreſs. T hey neither 


the poſture of offairs and conjuncture of things, but 
will abſolutely have him guilty of meriting all that. 


ſtories to diſcredit and ruin him beyond recovery. 
Deteſtable practice] can ſuch. perſons call them 
ſelves men? No! their actions are too evident a 
proof of the brutal, inſtead of the rational mind. 
The wounded porpoiſe is purſued to abſolute. de- 
ſtruction by his fellow-fiſh,; and the ſtricken deer is 
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denied ſhelter. by his moſt cuſtomary aſſociates ; 


but ſurely ſuch — muſt n all tle to * 
manity. 
Hoy juſtly toy Mr. dn in his chi | 


compare ſuch perſons to a pack of hounds worrying - | | 0 ; 


one of their wounded NE to death. 


. ; Loud 


"Bis half dead the conquer'd ch less 3 5 4 
Then ſudden all the baſe ignoble crowd, | | 
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Loud clam'ring ſeize the helpleſs worried wretch , 
And thirſting for his blood, drag diff rent ways 
His mangled carcaſe on th* enſanguin'd plain. 
O beafts !—of pity void ! t' oppreſs the weak,— 
To point your vengeance at the friendleſs head, 
And with one mutual cry inſult the fallen! 
Emblem too PO wok man's r e race. 

FTE the honeſt e that never aer, what it 
was to owe, and unable to anſwer the due demand, 


can ſcarce form an idea of what it is to breathe the 


air at the mercy of another; to labour, to ſtruggle 


to be juſt, whilſt the cruel world is e e | 


with the guilt of injuſtice, _ 
Pas r enjoyments do not alleviate en evil; 
whereas the evils a man has eg [Laing the 
preſent ſatisfations. tl 
No man has a thorough. taſte; wy; proſperith,/t6 
whom adverſity r never happened. It is better to uf 
fer without a cauſe, than that there 8 * a 
cauſe for our ſuffering. 10 
Ix is inhuman and | arrogant, to inſult over a _ 
nitent MES.” V 
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OLITENESS . as an art is ridiculous 

as the expreſſion of liberal ſentiment and 
courteous manners, it is truly valuable. 
. PoLITENtss is an evenneſs of ſoul, which 
excludes at the | ſame time both inſenſibility 
and too much earneftneſs.- It ſuppoſes | a quick 
diſcernment, to perceive immediately the different. . 
characters of men: and by an eaſy condeſcenſion, 
adapts itſelf to each man's taſte; not to flatter, 
but to calm his paſſions. In a word, it is a forget. 
ting of ourſelves, in order to ſeek whatever may be 
agreeable in others; but in ſo delicate a manner, 
as to let them ſcarce perceive we are ſo employed: 
It knows how to contradict with reſpect, and pleate 
without adulation; and is equally remote 885 an 
N 2 and a mean eee | 
2 bh: care 8 chat RT ls 
The modiſh forms of geſturs and of ſpeech: 
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1 THEHIVE 
In vain 8 with matron mein, . 


And pertneſs apes her, with familiar grin; 


They againſt nature for applauſes ſtrain, 


Diſtort themſelves, and give all others pain. 
Sne moves with eaſy, tho“ with meaſured pace, 


And ſhews no part of ſtudy, but the grace. 


Yet ev'n by this man is but half refin'd, * 


| Unleſs philoſophy ſubdues his mind : EET, 


Tis but a varniſh that is quickly loſt, _ 
When cer the ſul in biens ſex is oſt. 


There his N „ which ; 1s 5 8 


. fined to no rank, and dependant upoñ no education; 
the deſire of obliging, ſeldom fails, (if joined with 
_ delicacy of ſentiment) to pleaſe, though the ſtile 


may differ from that of modern refinement. 


Tus politeneſs is a ſcience not to . 


in ſchools. | Nature muft beſtow a genius; and 


that genius muſt be improved by reading authors of 


converſation with perſons of taſte. Tt is an enemy 


to all kinds of conſtraint, does every thing with 
eaſe, and though · certain never to offend, is nevrr 


at the expence of flattery to oblige. | 


B careful to obſerve the diſtinction between 
-over-ſtrained complaiſance and true n 
en * and true. 55 
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Hx that is truly polite, knows how to contradict 
mit: reſpect, and to pleaſe without adulation ; 


and is equally remote from an inſipid mne, 


bang a low familiarit . 

Mxxrr and and besiag will: mv Fr way 
every where. Knowledge will introduce you, 
and good breeding will endear you to the beſt a | 
companies; for, politeneſs and good breeding are 
abſolutely neceſſary to adorn any, or all other a 


qualities or talents. Without them no. knowledge, 


no perfection whatever, is ſeen in its | beſt light. 


; The ſcholar, without good breeding, is a pedant; 


the philoſopher, a cynic; the ſoldier, a brute; and 


every one diſagreeable. If a man accoſts you, and 
talks to you every ſo dully or frivolouſly, it is worſe 
than rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a 
manifeſt inattention to what he ſays, that you think 
him a fool, or a blockhead,. and not worth hearing. 
: It is much more ſo with regard tꝭ women, who, of 


whatever rank they are, are intitled, in conſidera- 
tion of their ſex,, not only to an attention, but an 
officious good breeding from men- The moſt fa- 


miliar habitudes, connections, and friendſhiꝑs, re- 


quire a degree of good breeding, elſe their intimacy: 


will ſoon degenerate into a coarſe familiarity, in- 
fallibly productive of contempt or diſguſt. 
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# PoLITENEsSs and modeſty are becoming in all 
men, but 1 in _ whom fortune _ 
*, raiſed above others. 


Goop breeding is "F refull of nant _ ſenſe, 


ſome: good nature, and a little ſelf denial for the 


fake of others, and with a view to obtain the ſame 


indulgence from them. Good manners are, to 
particuliar ſocieties, what good morals are to ſo- 
: __ in general, their cement and their ſecurity. - 


"'WorLDLy politeneſs is no more than an imita- 


Pate or imperfect copy of Chriſtian charity, being 
the pretence or outward appearance of that defe- 


rence to the judgment, and attention to the intereſts 

of others; 3 which a true Chriſtian has as the rule of 

828 life, and the diſpoſition of his heart. | 
WHATEVER ſphere a man has been bred in, or 


atmen to, religion is not an injury, but an addi- 


tion to the politeneſs of his carriage. They ſeem 


indeed to confeſs their relation to one another, by 


their reciprocal influence. In promiſcuous conver - 


ation, as true religion contributes to make men de- 
cent or courteous, ſo true politeneſs guards them 
ö W from any outrage againſt AY or . 


purity. 


To be perfeAly bn: one muſt have a a 
preſence of mind, with a delicate and quick ſenſe _ 


of propriety, or, in other words, one ſhould be 
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able to forun an iftantancous judgment of what i is 
fitteſt to be done, on every occaſion as it offers. 
J have known one or two perſons, who ſeemed to 
owe this advantage to nature only, and to have the 
peculiar happineſs of being born, as it were, with 
another ſenſe, by which they had an immediate 
perception of what was proper and improper, in 
caſes abſolutely new to them; but this is the lot of 
very few. It muſt every where be good breeding, 
to ſet your companions in an advantageous point of 
light, by giving each an opportunity of diſplaying 
their moſt agreeable talents, and by carefully avoid- 
ing all occaſions of expoſing their defects; to 
exert your own endeavours to pleaſe, and to amuſe, 
but not to outfhine them: — to give each their due 
ſhare of attention and notice: not engroſſing the 
talk, when others are deſirous to ſpeak, nor ſuffer- 
ing the converſation to flag, for want of introducing | 
ſomething to continue or renew the ſubject. In 
honour preferring one another. We ſhould be 
perfectly eaſy, and make others ſo if we can. But 
this happy caſe belongs perhaps to the laſt ſtage of 
perfection in politeneſs but a real deſire of obliging 
and a reſpectful attention, will in a * mne 
-_ many defects. ts ran” boos 
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the fault is _ yours. Km honour or 
is purchaſed by your own. 
5 Vvirtue gives a ragged livery, ſhe gives a golden 
Ceognizance. If her ſervice. make you poor, bluſh. 


2 To feel the extremity af want, and be always 
| | - under diſcipline and mortification, muſt be very 


7s le: But then we are to conſider, that 

; the world will either mend or wear off, and that 
mme diſcharge will come ſhortly, and the 

ttturn to ad ; that the conteſt is commend- | 


= able and brave, and that tis | 
nourable to ſurrender. : 


3 ru A. 


Some ancient ſages did We poſes; * 
That poverty's the ſource of haꝑpineſss. 
Modern opinion holds, that wealth in ſtore 
ſole ſouree can happineſs inſure. BY. "> 
But heav'n- born wiſdom teaches, better things 8 

0 Mov gy ee neee brings 


1 OVERTY- Kalle wits Upon him ay, who 1 
teems it a misfortune. _ 
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e than to have and not deſerve.  _ 
Tux little value Providence ſets e aindn 18 
pe by the perſons on whom it is beſtowed. 
Though want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool, 
an innocent poverty is yet N to all the 
1 affluence the world can offer.. 


TERERxR is no contending with neceſſity; and 3 We 


ſhould be very tender how we cenſure t 3 
ſubmit to it. It is one thing to be at liberty to do, 


as we well, mee. —— Gabe wok” 25 to do- 


- what we muſt. 
Or all poverty, chat of the mind is » the moſt 4 

menue. 5 N 1 
I is in every body's olferyation- with 2 dt 


| | advantage a poor man. enters upon. the moſt ordi- 
nary buſineſs ;. for as certainly as wealth gives. 


n and W to all that its nn ſays or 
does, 
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| 4 fo poverty creates Aiſeſteem, ſcorn and pre- 


judice to all the undertakings of the indigent. The 


neceſſitous man has neither hands, lips, nor under- 


ſtanding for his own, or his friends uſe ; but iin 
the ſame condition with the ſick, with this differ - 


ence only, that his is an infection no man will re- 
lieve, or aſſiſt; or if he does, tis ſeldom with as 
much pity as contempt, and rather for the oſtenta- 


tion of the phyſician, than compaſſion on the pa- 


tient: it is a circumſtance, wherein a man finds all 


the good he deſerves inacceſſible, all the ill una- 


voidable; under theſe preſſures, the poor man 
ſpeaks with heſitation, undertakes with irrefolution, 
and acts with diſappointment; he is lighted in 
A men's converſations, overlooked. i in 2 their * 


1 me from a ereature that e the ſupport of, 
but not an exemption from the wants, for which 
he deſpiſes him; for ſuch is the unaccountable inſo- 8 
lence of man, he will not ſee, that he who is ſup- 
5 ported, is in the ſame claſs of natural neceſſity, as 
be that wants a ſupport; a to be i Red a1 
| to be indigent. 


Aman is not judged by the internal We 


of his mind, but by the extent of his houſe. One 
ho has been in buſineſs, and has not gained riches, 
is ſaid to haye done poorly, notwithſtanding his 
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mind may be formed by tie beſt of principles, and 
his actions guided by the higheſt rules of Chriſtian 
- benevolence ; which perhaps was the only cauſe of 


his not thriving in temporary wealth in an equal 
degree with ſome of his cotemporaries. While 


ſome who live as without God in the world,” 


thoughtleſs of every concern but accumulating | 


wealth, are efteemed of the firſt rank in the com- 


munity, and the moſt able members of ſociety. 
So much is the truth of that ſaying verified, chat | 


2 Money commands all things.” 


_-Aw1IDsT' the miſeries to which 0 life is 
liable, nothing is ſo generally dreaded as poverty; 


ſince it expoſes mankind to diſtreſſes that are but 


little pitied, and to the contempt of thoſe who have 
no natural endowments ſuperior to our own. 
Every other difficulty or danger, a man is. enabled 


to encounter with courage and alacrity, becauſe he 


knows that his ſucceſs. will meet with applauſe, for 


. bravery will always find its admirers ; but in po- 


verty every virtue is obſcured, and no conduct can 


entirely ſecure a man from reproach. Cheerfulneſs, 


(as an admirable author obſerves) is here. inſenſi- 


_ - bility, and dejection ſullenneſs ; its hardſhips are 
without honour, - and labours without, reward. 
Notwithſtanding this, there is no ſtation more fa- 
vourable to the growth of virtue, where the ſeeds 


of 
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of it are previouſly ſown in the mind. But when 


poverty is felt in its utmoſt extreme, it then be- 


comes exceſſively dangerous, and ſame deviations 
from Oy are e impoſfible to be 
avoided. 

'Vict is covered by wealthy and virtue by _- 


verty. 
How en fouls tlie: are,. 8 


che want of wealth as a want of virtue? 


{5 


A conſciouſneſs of the rectitude of our intentions, 


tell us, though we are unfortunate, it is not be- 
eauſe we are more undeſerving than others; nor is 


our native pride depreſſed by a ſenſe of our poverty. 


We can ſee in idea Cencinnatus, the great dicta- 

tor, preparing on his hearth. the homely repaſt,. 
with thoſe hands that had ſubdued the enemies of 
is country, and borne the triumphal laurel ;. re- 
Nec that Socrates - the reformer,. and Memnius: 
Agrippa, the arbiter of his country, had been, the 
one maintained, and the other buried by contribu- 
tion. And the great Scipio Africanus had been fo. . 


poor, that the-portions of his daughters were paid 


** the public: who then would repine at adoption 
into a family that has been. honoured by: n illuſ- 
tious anten N 
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PRAISE 3 is "i tribute due to virtuous FAS 
and though it is. heartily to be deſpiſed, when it 
comes from the f ps of bad men, when we have not 
Aa true title to its yet it is not to be eſteemed diſ- 
agreeable, or undiſcreditable when beſtowed upon 
occaſions where it is really due, and by thoſe who 
are really judges of virtue. Praiſe i is the reward of 
noble actions: What is more animating to our 
commanders both by ſea and land, than the aſſur- 
ance of their country's applauſe, for their heroic 
behaviour. Praiſe is only to be given when truly 
| merited, and then not in the preſence of the party 
to whom it is due. When Telemachus repaired 
to the aſſembly of the confederate kings, after the 
; death of Adraftus, and the Daunians defired peace, 
We are * 9k that as ſoon as they eſpied him, they 
were 


2 
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Bil were all huſhed in expectation to hear him diſ- 
1 cou ſe; this made him bluſh, and he could not be 
bl - prevailed upon to ſpeak. The praiſes that were 
1 given him by public acelamations, on account of 


his late action, added to his baſhfulneſs ſo, that he 


3 th : would gladly have hid himſelf. At length, he de- 
4 fired as a favour, that they would deſiſt from com- 


mending him: not but that Lam a lover of praiſe, 
ſaid he, eſpecially when it comes from ſuch good 
| judges of virtue; but, I am afraid of loving it too 
much, Praiſes are apt to corrupt men; they fill 
them full of themſelves, and render them vain and 
preſumptuous; ; we ought equally to merit and de- 
cline them; there is a great Iikeneſs between the 
juſteſt and the falſeſt praiſes. Juſt praiſes are ſuch 
as you will give me in my abſence, ifIamſo happy 
. 28 to deſerve them. If you believe me to be really 
_ | good, you ought alſo to believe that I am willing 
1 to be modeſt, and would fear vanity ; ſpare me, 
N therefore, 8 you have any eſteem for me, and do 
not praiſe me as if I were a man fond of ſuch chings. 
A man ought to bluſh, when he is praiſed for per- 
fections he does not polleſs. Be careful how you 
receive praiſe; from good men neither avoid i it nor 
glory i in it; from bad men neither deſire nor ex- 
pect it. To be praiſed of them chat are evil, or 
for that which is evil, is equal diſhonour ; he is 


4 happy 
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happy i in his merit, who is een by the good, ** 
emulated by * 8 h 


Of folly, vice, diſeaſe, men proud we ſee, 


And (ftranger ſtill) of blockheads flattery; 
Whoſe prai.e defames; as if a fool. ſhould means 
By ſpitting on your face to o make it clean. 


— Tury ws deſerve leaſt praiſe aa al- 


ways allow it leaſt to others; for the poor in 
merit, like all other poor, envy thoſe of ſuperior 


worth, and would nee 1 them _ o 


their own leyel. 
Tre underſtanding is by W more ally 


vanquiſhed than the artillery of praiſe, eſpecially if 


accompanied with the ideas of truth and gravity: 
it makes its way to the heart, without oppoſition Þ 
and the ſenſe and dignity of the ſpeaker conſpire 


with our natural love of it, to give it the lanction 


of ſincerity. | 
None are worthy to give true praiſe, but ſuch as 
are themſelves praiſe worthy, 7 


 PrarsE from the common people is generally 
falſe, and rather follows vain perſons than virtuous. 
Lr us conſtantly follow reaſon, ſays Montaigne, 
and let the public approbation follow us the ſame | 


ways 1 if it pleaſes, 
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: +. li +} *. os ſatirical i is that praiſe which-commends a 

maan for virtues, that all the world knows he * 

_ 

$ |} dme this good in e bett, that it 

_ 13" helps to confirm us in the practice of virtue. 

11 uo Tas, character of the perſon who commends 
1 you is to be conſidered, before you ſet a value on 

"his eſteem. * 


Tx praiſes of a worthy perſon, of whaſe good 
| 1 penetration and underſtanding we have an 
exalted opinion, is certainly though pleaſing to 
the ſenſe, a moſt dangerous thing; it is not in for- 
titude to reſiſt it, it ſurely makes us vain——unleſs. 
we catch—and check its riſing progreſs. 
| Sinczzirty and candour ought to ſeaſon every 
aQtion of our lives, and even have place in ſuch 
| _ i e WIR in with our enemies. 
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PRAYER unaccompanied with a fervent love 
of God, is like a lamp unlighted; the words of the 


one without love being as unprofitable, as the oil 
and cotton of the other without flame. * Our 


wants” fays the late Biſhop of London (Dr. Gib- 
ſon) © are daily, and the temptations which draw 
our hearts from God, to the things of this world 
are daily, and upon both theſe accounts our prayers 
ought alſo to be daily.” 5 | 
Tre ſaid doctor gives the . advice: 
« Our morning prayers will always maſt pro- 


perly begin with thankſgivings to Almighty God, 
our Creator and Preſerver. In the next place a ſo- 
| lemn dedication of ourſelves to his ſervice. This 

followed by petitions, viz. for his grace and affiſt- 


ance to ourſelves, —for the like in behalf of others. 


The 


5 
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The evening prayers to begin in the ſame order, 
only a confeſſion of ſins at the end of the day, and 
petition muſt ſtand in the place of morning dedica- 
tion —and the concluſion ſhould be with a petition 
for reſt and protection, inſtead of that for a bleſſing 
on our buſineſs For the Sabbath, the great day 
of reſt, &c.” Let your prayers be ever ſo proper 
in the form and expreſſion, or let your heart ac- 
company them with a devotion ever ſo intenſe, 
ſtill be very careful to avoid the dangerous error of 
imagining that any merit ariſes from the moſt perfect 
performance of them. They become acceptable to 
God through Chriſt alone; and are the means, in- 
deed, to make you good; but the goodneſs itſelf is 
not in them, no more than a favour among men 
can be ſaid to be deſerved, becauſe aſked with hu- 
mility, propriety and elegance. If therefore you 
were to truſt, merely i in them, twould be making 
idols of your prayers ;; —it would be putting them 
in the place of CHRIsT"'s atonement, which is quite 
contrary: to praying, (as an n Saget) in 
the name of CHRIST. : 

IF we have not recourſe to God TY the 0 | 
and thoughts that we .ought, it looks as if we ex- 
. pected nothing from him; or rather, (ſeeing our 
remiſſneſs and indolence,) it may be ſaid, that we 
do not en to obtain—that we do not. val ue the 
. . 5 3 
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things inns ſeem to aſæ. Vet, God would hame 
what is aſked of him, aſked with earneſtneſs; and far 


from taking our importunity ill, he is in ſome man- 
ner well pleaſed with it. For, in fine, He is the 


only debtor who thinks himſelf obliged for the de- 
mands that are made upon him. He is the only 
one that pays what we never lent him. The more 


he ſees us preſs him, the more liberal he is. He 


even gives that he does not owe. 175 we coldly aſk, 
he defers his liberalities ; not becauſe he does not 
love to give, but becauſe he would be preſſed, and 
| becauſe violence is agreeable to him. 
TERTULLIAN ſays ſomething like this, of tf the 
. prayers that the primitive Chriſtians made in com- 


mon. We meet together, lays he, as if we con- 


ſpired to take by our Prayers what we aſk of him; 

this violence is pleaſing to him. St. Paul i ingeni- 
. ouſly explains what Chriſt teaches in the Goſpel, 
that heaven is taken by violence; © do violence to 

God,“ ſays he, ſeize the kingdom of heaven. He 

that forbids us to touch another's goods, rejoices 
tio have his own invaded: He that condemns the 
| Violence of avarice, praiſes that of faith. | 


As the bones of the human frame connected to- 


3 form the ſkeleton of a man, ſo repentance, 


faith, hope, charity, love, zeal, humility, patience, 
eee hatred of ſin, purity CY and ho- 


Y * 5 * 


lineſs 
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but muſt be Edina: a bs} the dent 

of the new creature, or ne will OY" Ae dead 

ky =: lifeleſs and inactive. 5 
Gotx to prayer with bad afetions, is like 


; paying one's levee in an undreſss. 1 


ALL prayer muſt be made with faith * 1 
He who would pray with effect, muſt live with 
care and pigty: Our prayers muſt be fervent, in- 
tenſe, earneſt and importunate. Our deſires muſt 

be laſting,” and our prayers frequent and continual. 
God hears us not the ſooner for our many words, 
but much the ſooner for our earneſt deſire. A 
long prayer and a ſhort differ not in their capacities 
of being accepted; for both of them take their va- 
| lue, according to the fervency of ſpirit, and the 
charity of the prayer. That prayer which is ſhort, 
by reaſon of an impatient ſpirit, dullneſs, light of 
holy things, or indifferency of deſires, is very often 
criminal, always imperfe& ; and that prayer which 


In long out of oſtentation, ſuperſtition, or atrifling - 


ſpirit, is as criminal _ Beg F gd as: 0 5 e 


cheir ſeveral inſtances. = | 
WII muſt be careful in all our giraybrs't to limp 


our preſent work, having a preſent mind, not 
ee upon impertinent things, nor dit 


from our Words, n leſs e to them. 
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Oſten pray, and you ſhall pray oftner; rabid when 
you are accuſtomed to frequent devotion, it will ſo 
inſenſibly unite to your nature and affections, that 
it will become a trouble to you to omit your uſual 
or appointed prayers; and what you obtain at firſt 
by doing violence to your inclinations, at laſt will 
be left with as much uneaſineſs, as ma 2 b gran 


at firſt it t entered. 1 Of 


by 
5 
3 
& 
7 
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; THERE is but one ſolid pleaſure in life, and 

7 that is, our duty. How miſerable then, how un- 
= wiſe, how unpardonable are they, who make "Ine 
a pain. 

3 le that reſigns the world, is in a conſtant ph 
= ſclion of a ſerene mind, but he who follows the 


pleaſures of it, meets 92 nothing but remorſe 5 
5 een 5 


- 
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Tux temperate. man's pleaſures are ts, be- 


| cauſe they are regular; and all his life is calm and 


ſerene, becauſe it is innocent. 
How wretched is it to conſider the care and 
coſt laid out upon luxury and ſhew, and the gene- 


ral neglect of thoſe ſhining habits of the mind, 


which ſhould ſet us off in real and ſolid excellencies. 
When pleaſure is predominant, all virtues are of 
courſe excluded. R 

Ir ſenſualily is pleaſure, beaſts are happier than 
men; but human felicity 1 is lodged in the foul, not 
in the *. | 


Would e would you not with pleaſure live ; 


*Tis virtue can alone the bleſſing give 


With ardent ſpirit her alone purſue, 


And with contempt. all other | pleaſures view. 


Tus pleaſure of virtue, of charity, and of 
learning, is true and laſting pleaſure. 5 
Tux man whoſe heart is replete with pure Why 


unaffected piety, who looks upon the father of | 
nature in that 9235 and amiable light, which all his . 


ſublimeſt i fr ure, in bee the —— 
ous and innumerable effects of infinite goodneſs. 


Whether he looks abroad on the natural or the ; 


„ 
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moral world, his reflections muſt ſtill be attended 
with delight; and the ſenſe of his own unworthi- 
neſs, ſo far from leſſening, will | increaſe his plea- 
ſure, while it places the forbearing Kindneſs and 
indulgence of his creator in a ſtill more intereſting 
point of view. Here his mind may dwell upen the 
preſent, look back to the paſt, or ſtretch forward 
into futurĩty with equal ſatisfaction; and, the 
more he indulges contemplation, the higher will 
his delight ariſe. Such a diſgoſition as this, ſeems 
to be the moſt ſecure foundation on which the fa- 
bric of pleaſure can be built. 5 
TE r of the beauties of the uni- 
ooyments of friendſhip, the 
tender de 22 of love, and the rational pleaſures of 
religion, are open to all; and they are, all of them, 
capable of giving that real happineſs contended for. 
Theſe being the only fountains. from which true 
pleaſure ſprings, it is no wonder that many ſhould. 
be impelled to ſay, they have not yet found: its pad ; 
ſhould till cry out, © Who will ſhew us any g 0 
They ſeek it in every way but the true way. —_ | 
want a heart for deyotion, humanity, friendſhip, 
and love, and a taſte for whatever is _ beaue 
tiful and admirable. 
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in his own eyes. 
PRIDE by a great Willie is 


enormous of vices, I think no reaſonable man can 
diſpute; it is the baſe offspring of weakneſs, im- 


perfection, and ignorance z ſince, were we not | 
weak and imperfect creatures, we ſhould not be 
deſtitute of knowledge of - ourſelves ; and had we 


that knowledge, it were impoſſible we ſhould be 


proud. But, on the contrary, true humility is a 
certain mark of a bright reaſon, and elevated ſoul, - 
as being the natural conſequences of them. When 


we come to have our minds cleared by reaſon from 
_ thick miſts that our * paſſions throw - 
about 


EVERY man, , however ide, nan a tere 


20 de . | 
for a greatneſs of ſoul, as if the ſou] was to be 
ennobled by vice: For that pride is one of the moſt 


"BY 
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about them ; when we come to diſcern more per- 3 
fectly, and conſider more nearly the immenſe "of 


power and goodneſs, the infinite glory and dura- " 2 
tion of God; and to make a compariſon between "2 
theſe perfections of his, and our own frailty ang 


weakneſs, and the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of our 
beings, we ſhould humble ourſelves even into the 
very duſt before him. Titles, riches, and fine 
houſes, ſignify no more to the making of one 
man better than another, than the finer ſaddle to 
the making of the better horſe. And it truly ſhews 
a poor ſpirit, for one man to take theſe paltry ad- 
vantages of another; it muſt be intrinſic worth 1 in 
any creature, that muſt give it the preference to 
another. If he is ambitious to excel his fellows, 4 
let it be in ſomething that belongs to himſelf, | 
ſomething that demonſtrates him to be a better 
creature. Let him contend in virtue, which alone 
is capable to put a great difference between man 
and man; and whoever gains the advantage there, 
has reaſon to Yalue it, | gugh it will never make 
N pegud. oa 
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Of all the ths heh conſp Ire 4 blind 2 r - 
Man's erring reaſon, and miſguide the mind; | 


What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules, 2 3 
Is pride, the never failing vice of fools * 
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Whatever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride! 
For as in bodies, thus in fouls we find; 
What wants in blood and ſpirits ſwel'd with wind : 
Pride, where wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 
If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 

T ruſt not yourſelves, but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ev'ry foe. 


n 


He who thinks no man above him but for his 
virtue, none below him but for his vice, C can never 
be obſequous in a wrong place. 

Tantris u mean and- deſpicable kind of acide, 

that meaſures worth by the gifts of fortune, the 
greateſt portion of WO $00-often 1 4n the 1 
of the leaſt deſerving. 

Nox are ſo invincible as your half-witted peo- 
ple, who know juſt enough to excite their pride, 
but not ſo much as to cuxe-their i ignorance. | 

Tx little ſoul that converſes no higher than the 

1 loo! f ing glaſs, ar and a fantaſtic dreſs, may help to 

So up the ſhew of the world; but cannot be 
pai among the rational inhabitants of it. If 

they who affect an outward ſhew, know how many 

7 Grads their trivial taſte, they would be aſhamed of 
| them=- 
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themſelves, and grow 1 ; and beſtow their ſu- 
perfluities in helping the needy, and befriending 
the neglected. 

PROup men never have fields > neither in 
| proſperity, becauſe they know no body; nor in 
adverſity, becauſe then no body know them. 


By ignorance is pride increas'dy 

Thoſe moſt aſſume who know the leaſt ; 

Their own falſe balance give them weight, 
But ev'ry other finds them light. 


Max of fine parts, they ſay, are 1 1 
anſwer, dull people are ſeldom fo, and both act 
upon an appearance of reaſon. Pride and modeſty 


are ſometimes found to unite together in the ſame | 


character; ; and the mixture is as ſalutary as that of 
wine and water. The worſt combination is that of 
avarice and pride. | - 

The man of ſhew is vain; the reſerved man is 
proud more properly. The one has greater depth, 


the other a more lively imagination. Perſons of 


proud yet abject ſprits, will deſpiſe you for thoſe 
diſtreſſes, for which the generous mind will pity, 


and endeavour to befriend you; a hint to whom 


only you ſhould diſcloſe, and SOS: whom you ſhould 
conceal them. | 
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R E A DI N G. 
EADING is to the mind what exerciſe is to 
the body, as by one health is preſerved, 

ſtrengthened and invigorated; by the other, virtue, 
(which is the health of the mind) is kept alive, 
cheriſhed and confirmed. There are perſons who 
ſeldom take a book in their hand, but to diſcover 
the faults it may in their opinion contain; the 
merit of the work is the leaſt of their conſideration; 
they can paſs over many fine ſentiments, and rhe- 
torical expreſſions, without the leaſt regard, but = 
to whatever they think obſcure, abſurd, or imper- : 
tinent, they are ſure to afford no quarter : many 
perfections cannot atone” for a few imperfections 
with them, they muſt have a perfect piece or 
none; ſuch perſons ought not to read at all, they 
are not fit to judge of what _ do read. For 
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every man of ſenſe and candour, who reads in order 
to reap the benefit of reading, will give merit its 


due, wherever he finds it, and be cautious how he 


commends. When I meet with a great many 


beauties in a piece, I am not offended with a few 


, faults, which might have eſcaped the author thro? 
inadvertency, or which the impotence of human 
nature could not ſo well provide againſt, Some- 


times too, what is very clear in a book, ſeems to 
us obſcure,, for want of reading it with ſufficient 


WVxñꝝ ſhould: not read a book on purpoſe to. 604 


its s 3 but, weren to W it. 


„ e thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 


Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be; | 
In every work regard the writer's end. 
nes none can compaſs more than they We 


— 


Or al the diverſions of life, there is none Ve 
proper to fill up its empty ſpaces, as the reading of 
uſeful and entertaining authors; and with. that the 


converſation of a well choſen A 
By reading we enjoy the dead, by conyerſation | 


the living, and by contemplation ourſelyes.. Read- 
ing enriches the memory, eonverſation poliches 


the wit, and contemplation improves the judg- 
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ment. Of theſe, reading is the moſt important, 


which furniſhes both the other. 
Ir muſt be allowed, that flow reading is the 
quickeſt and ſureſt way to knowledge. A frequent 


peruſal of a few well choſen books, will tend more 


to the improvement of the underſtanding, than a ; 


' multifarious reading of all the ſuperficial writers, 


who have attempted to acquire literary fame. 

Ir we would perpetuate our fame or reputation, 
we muſt do things worth writing, or write things 
worth reading. 

1 think a perſon may as well be aſleepfor they 
can be only ſaid to dream—who read any thing, 
but with a view of improving their morals, or re- 
gulating their conduct. Nothing in this life, after 
health and virtue, is more eſtimable than know- 
ledge—nor is there any thing fo eaſily attained, or 


| fo cheaply purchaſed—the labour only fitting fil, 


and the expence but time, which if we do not 


ſpend, we cannot ſave.—In the world, you are 


ſubject to every fool's humour. In a library 
/ 
you can make every wit ſubject to yours. 
Many great readers load their memories, with- 


out exerciſing their judgments ; and make lumber- 


rooms of their heads, inſtead of furniſhing them 
uſefully, | 
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Wrxx the BiBLE but conſidered impartially and 
attentively, in its moſt advantageous lights; as it 


contains all the written revelation of God's will now 


extant; as it is the baſis of our national religion, 
and gives vigour and ſpirit to all our ſocial laws 
as it is the moſt ancient, and conſequently curiou: 
collection of hiſtorical incidents, moral precepts, 


and political inſtitutions; as the ſtyle of it is, in 


fome places, nobly ſublime and poetical, and in 
others, ſweetly natural, plain, and unaffected. In 


a word, as being well acquainted with it is highly 


requiſite, in order to make men uſeful and orna- 
mental in this life, (to ſay nothing of their happi- 


neſs in the next). It is to be hoped that a cool re- 


flection or two of this ſort, might induce the more 


Ingenious and rational among them, to let the 
BiBLE take its turn, their riper years, among 
thoſe volumes which paſs through their hands, 


either for amuſement or inſtruction. Should ſuch 


an entertainment once become faſhionable, of what 


mighty ſervice would it be to the intereſt of religion, 
1 1 8 to the G ork of — 
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; RELIGION is is a e much talked of but nde | 
underſtood; much pretended to, but very little 
praftiſed and the reaſon why it is ſo ill practiſed, 
is, becauſe it is ſo little underſtood; knowledge, 
therefore, muſt precede religion, ſince it is neceſ- 
ſary to be wiſe, in order to be virtuous, it muſt 
be known. to whom, and upon what account duty 
is owing, otherwiſe it never can be rightly paid. 
It muft therefore to be conſidered, that God is the 
object of all religion, and that the ſoul is the ſub- 
jet wherein it exiſts and reſides. From the ſoul 
it muſt proceed, and to God it maſh: be directed, 
155 as to that Almighty Being whoſe power alone 
could: create a rational ſoul, and whoſe goodneſs 
only could move him to make it capable of an 
"Eternal felicity, which infinite bounty of God has 
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laid a perpetual obligation upon the ſoul to a con- 
ſtant love, obedience and adoration of him. And 
to an undoubted aſſurance, that the ſame power 
and goodneſs that created man, will for ever pre- 
' ſerve him and protect him, if he perſeveres in the 
ſincere performance of his duty. The body can 
have no other ſhare in religion, than by its geſtures 
to repreſent and diſcover the bent and inclination 
of the mind, which repreſentations alſo are but too 
often falſe and treacherous, deluding thoſe that be- 
hold them, into the opinion of a faint, but truly 
diſcovering a notorious hypocrite to God, who 
ſees how diſtant his intentions are from his preten= 
ces. People are as much deceived themſelves, as 
they deceive others, who. think to uſe religion as 
they do their beſt cloaths, only wear it to church 
and on ſundays, to appear fine, and make a ſhew, 
and with them, as ſoon as they come home again, | 
lay it aſide carefully, for fear of wearing it out; 
That religion is good for nothing that is made of ſo 
Might a ſtuff, as will not endure wearing, which 
| ought to be as conſtant a covering for the ſoul, as 
the ſkin is to the body, not to be divided from it; 
diviſion. being the ruin of both. Nor muſt it be 
thought that religion conſiſts, only i in bending the 
knees, which is a fitting poſture of humulity.; 8 but 
in the en and humble adoration of the ſoul. 


Nor 
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the warmth of the affection. Outward geſtures 


and decent behaviour are things ns fit and rea- 
ſonable, being all that the body dan pay; but it is 


inward ſincerity alone that cam render them both 
acceptable. Much lefs does religion conſiſt in 
animal looks and four faces, which orily thews that 
it is very unpalatable to thoſe who make them ; and 
it ſeems as if they were ſwallowing of ſomething 


that went grievouſly againſt their ſtomachs. *Tis 
 likewife to be conſidered, the frequency and fer- 


vency of prayers gives it acceptance, not the 
length of them. That one prayer rightly addreſſed 
to God from a well diſpoſed mind, is more effica- 
cious than ten ſermons careleſsly heard, and more 
carelefsly practiſed. But hearing being a much 


eaſier duty than praying, becauſe it can often change 


into ſleeping, is therefore preferred to it, by a great 
many people. But if, in the end, their profound 


3 will not excuſe them, IT am ſure their 


pid obſtinacy never will. But there are ſo many 
Virtues required in order to praying rightly, that 


N think, perhaps, that it would take up too 


h time and pains to acquire them. And they 


5 abe il the right, if they think their prayers 


will be inſignificant without them, and that an ill 


ſtream 


1 
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man can never pray MAT and to purpoſe, for the 


8 
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ſtream will always danse of the fountula, fins 


if the mind, which is the fountain of all our addreſ- 
ſes to God, be vitious and impure, the prayers 


which proceed from it, muſt needs be ſullied with 
the ſame pollutions. But, on the contrary, if the 
mind be once made virtuous, all that proceeds 
from it will be pleaſing and accepted. And as td 
dejected looks and a ſorrowful countenance, they 
are no wiſe graceful in religion, which is ſo far 
from being a melancholy ching, that it can never 
appear diſpleaſing, or tireſome to a mind where 


wiſdom and virtue do not firſt ſeem troubleſome; 


for wiſdom inſtructing the foul to act reaſonably, 
inſtructs it likewiſe to ſerve and obey God readily 
and chearfully; for that which appears reaſonable 
to a wiſe man, will always appear delightful z and 
religion is that very ſame reaſon and wiſdom, whoſe 
ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all whoſe ys: 
are peace. 

WERE men ſenſible of the l chat reſults 
from true religion, the voluptuous man would 


there ſeek his pleaſure, the covetous man his 


wealth, and the ambitious man his glory. | 
Mzn who are deſtitute of religion are i far from 

being learned philoſophers, that they ought not 

to be eſteemed ſo much as v reaonable men. * 5 


| 


Reis 


- 1 RELIGION, is fo; far from debarring men of any 
innocent pleaſure or comfort of human life, - that it 
purifies the pleaſures of it, and renders them more 
grateful and generous. And beſides this, it brings 
mighty pleaſures of its own, thoſe of a glorious 
hope, a ſerene mind, a calm and undiſturbed con- 
ſeience, which do far out: reliſn the molt tied 
. artificial luxuries. 

NerTHER human wiſdom, nor desde © DIR 
tene by religion, are equal to the * 
ſituations that often occur in life. | 
As little appearance as there is e e in che 
world, there is a great deal of its influence felt in 
its affairs, nor can any who have been religiouſly 
educated, ſo root out the principles of it, but like 
nature, they will return again, and give checks and 
interruptions to guilty purſuits.— There can be no 
real happineſs without religion and virtue, and the 
aſſiſtance of God's grace and Holy Spirit to direct 
our lives, in the true purſuit of it. Happineſs, I 
contend is only to be found in religion—in the 
.conſciouſneſs of virtue —and a ſure and certain 
hope of a better life, which brightens all our proſ- 
pects, and leaves no room to dread diſappointments, 
becauſe the expectations of it are built upon. a 
rock, whoſe: foundations are as deep as thoſe of 
heaven c or a ſtrange and unaccountable 

3 | . : 2 
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a creature is man! he is ſo framed, that he can- 
not but purſue happineſs—and yet, unleſs he is 
made ſometimes miſerable, how apt is he to miſ- 
take the way, which can only lead him to the ac- 
compliſhments of all his wiſhes. —What pity it is 
that the ſacred name of religion ſhould ever have 
been borrowed, and employed in ſo bad a work, 
as in covering over pride—ſpiritual pride, the 
worſt of all pride -hypocriſy, ſelf- love, covetouſ- 
neſs, extortion, cruelty and revenge, —or that the 


fair form of virtue ſhould have been thus diſguiſed, 


and for ever drawn into ſuſpicioa, from the un- 
worthy uſes of this kind, to which the artful and 
abandoned have often put her. Some people paſs 
through life, ſoberly and religiouſly enough, with- 
out knowing why, or reaſoning about it—but from 
force of habit merely. —Again, ſome think it ſuf- 
ficient to be good Chriſtians, without being good 
men, — ſo ſpend their lives in—drinking, cheating 
—and praying. | | 

TRvUE religion gives an WINE? ſweetneſs and 
complacency, which produces genuine politeneſs, 
without injury to ſincerity ; it preſerves the mind 
from every unfair bias, and inclines it to temper 
juſtice with mercy in all its Judgments Lal 
others. 


RELIGION 
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ier is the beſt armour in ö 
tis werſt cloak. 

Drvixx meditations do not only in power ſub- 
due all ſenſual pleaſures, but far exceed them in 
fweetneſs and delight. 

To be furious in religion is to be irreligiouſly 
de Perſecution can be no argument to 


perſuade, nor violence the way to converſion. 


Wxnxx angels, if they look into the ways of men, 
to give in their catalogue of worthies, how differ- 


ent would it be from that which any of our own. 


fpecies would draw up? We are dazzled with the 
ſplendor of titles, the oftentation of learning, and 
the noiſe of victories, &c. They, on the contrary, 
fee the [philoſopher in the cottage, who poſſeſſes a 
foul in thankfulneſs, under the preſſure of what 
little minds call poverty, and diſtreſs. The even 
ings walk of a wiſe man is more illuſtrious in their 
Goht, chan thetnarch of a general, at the head of a 
hundred thouſand men. A contemplation of God's 
works, a generous concern for the good of man- 
kind, and unfeigned exerciſe of humility only— 
denominates men great and glorious. 

WHAT can be more ſuitable to a rational crea- 
ture, than to employ reaſon to contemplate that 


divine Being, which is both the author of its reaſon, 


and 


— 


and nobleſt object about which: ir ean boah be 
employed. 

ALL our wiſdom and happlizclh conſiſts Rams 
rily in the knowledge of God and ourſelves. To 
know, and to do, is the compendium of our duty. 

Wr have a great work on our hands, the goſpel 
promiſes to believe, the commands to obey, temp- 
tations to reſiſt, paſſions to conquer; and this muſt 
be done, or we are undone; therefore look to hea- 
ven for the power. 

RELIGION is exalted reaſon, refined EDM the 

| groſſer parts of it. It is both the foundation and 
erown of all virtues. It is morality raiſed and im- 
proved to its height, by being carried nearer to 
heaven, the only place where perfection reſideth. 
I 'RE greateſt wiſdom is, to keep our eye per- 
petually on a future judgment, for the direction and 
government of our lives; which will furniſh us 
with ſuch principles of action, ds cannot be = well 
learned elſewhere. 

How miſerable i is that man, that exrititt le 
back ward, without ſhame, nor forward without 
terror! What comfort will his riches afford him 
in his extremity; or what will alt his ſenſual plea- 
ſures, his vain and empty titles, robes, dignities, 
and crowns avail him in the day of his diſtreſs. 


„ 


* 


"Tis n wiſe to talk with our al hours; 
To aſk them, what report they bore to heav? . 


And how they mighthave borne more as 


"REPENTANCE., © 
2 7 ; -- M2 : N b ” 
. | . 


a TRUE repentance is that faving grace wrought 
in the ſoul, by the ſpirit of God, whereby a ſinne r 


is made to ſee, and be jenſible of his ſin, is grieved 


and humbled before God on account of it, not ſo 
much for the puniſhment to which ſin has made 
him liable, as that thereby God is diſhonoured and 


offended; his laws violated, and their own ſoul 


polluted and defiled: And this grief ariſes from 
love to God, and is accompanied with a hatred of 
ſin, a fixed reſolution to forſake it, and expectation 
of favour and forgiveneſs through the merits of 
Cuxier; 3 this is evangelical repentance. The 
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than the fin itſelf. 
WũwkEN God is angry with us, it is not a 
a principle of hatred, that he ſhews his anger, it is 


to draw us to him, even in the time of his anger. 
Salvian gives the following ingenious deſcription of 
repenting finners, who, far from converſion are 


always relapſing into ſin. a 


T Ex x act every thing in ſuch a manner; that 
one may ſay, they do not ſo much repent of their 


fins, as they afterwards do of that repentance. 


They ſeem by their behaviour, not to be ſo ſorry 
for their ill life, as that they have promiſed to live 


a good one. How terrible is conviction and guilt, 
when they come too late for repentance. 


To prayer, repentance, and obedience due. 
(Tho' but endeavoured with ſincere intent) 
Mine ear ſhall not be ſlow, mine eye not ſhut, 
And J will place within them as a guide | 
Mine umpire Conſcience, whom if they will hear, 
| Light after light well us'd, they ſhall attain ; 
And to the end perſiſting, ſafe arrive. 11 55 
This my long ſuff rence, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn, ſhall never taſte; 
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| inſenſibility of a ſinner, the want of bet and pe- 
nitence, after ragt et e God more ; 
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But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more 


Fhat they may ſtumble on, and deeper fall 8 
| 4 none but TR TIO 1 1 exclude, | 


HERS 
. is a to be affected hh a party 8 


ſorrow: for ſin, than to be able to reſblve the moſt 
difficult caſes about it. b 

Tux time: preſent is the only time we 1 to 
repent in, to ſerve God, to do good to men, to 


improve our knowledge, to exerciſe our graces, 
and to prepare for a bleſſed immortality, 


Wx may ftrike up bargains, and make contracts 
by proxy, but all men muſt work out their own 


ſalvation in perſon. How irrational is a late re- 


pentance. Muſt the body be beſieged with ſick- 
neſs, before the work be done on which eternal 
life depends. 


Who ſets about, hath half perform'd the deed. 


Dare to be wiſe, and—if you would ſucceed 


Begin. The man who has it in his power 
To practice virtue, and protracts the hour, 


Waits till the river paſs away; but lo! 
i Ceaſcleſs i it ewe will for ever flow. 


_ Hz FS 3 PETS is FER, mal 47 
his paſt ſins; not with a ſuperficial ſigh or tear, 
TT . 


DTS, EY eee 
but a pungeant afflitive ſorrow ; ſuch a ſorrow as 
hates the fin ſo much, that the man would rather 
<huſe to die than act it any more. A holy life is 
the only perfection of repentance, and the firm 
ground upon which we can caſt the anchor of our 
hopes, in the mercies of God through Jeſus Chriſt. 
A true penitent muſt all the days of his life pray 
for pardon, nor think the work compleated till he 


In every ſtorm; thy ſafety to ſecure, 

"Theſe two great anchors of thy ſoul ſecure, _ 
Faith and repentance ;z firm ſupports are they, 
When ey'ry. other fancied prop and ſtay, 

The more thou Iean It, ſinks and ſides away. 
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RICHES cover a greater number of bg oct 
than ever charity has done. | 

Ricues cannot purchaſe worthy endowments 
they make us neither wiſer nor healthier. None- 
but intellectual poſſeſſions are what we can pro- 
perly call our own. 

A fine coat is but a livery, when the perſon who 
| . wears it diſcovers no more ſenſe than a footman. 
| A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a great 
| misfortune. The more riches a fool has, the 
greater fool he is. All the treaſures of the earth, 
| are not to be compared to the leaſt virtue of mp 
; ſoul. „ 

EATING: and n vain OY news, play, 
| and the like, are their conſtant entertainment; who 
know 
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know no other pleaſure, than what their five ſenſes 
furniſh them with. 

Ir is an inſolence in the wealthy to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the character of a man to his 


T 


circumſtances. Tn - 


Think not, O man ! that thou art truly great, 
Becauſe thou haſt, perhaps, a large eftate, 

Or may'ſ the greateſt earthly honours bear, 

For too—too many thus miſtaken are ; 

But let your virtuous actions daily prove, 
You. truly merit univerſal love. | 

Greatneſs alone in virtue's underſtood, | 

'None's truly great; but he who's truly good. 


Ricues have no real e ereept in the 
diſtribution,” 
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TF\HIS day the Deity to man has given, 

Buy juſt decrees to plume his foul for heav*n, 
And publicly to join in grateful praiſe,  - 
For all the bleſſings of their other days; 

This ſmall return he ſurely may expect, 

And will as ſurely puniſh its neglect. 
On this, his day, neceſſity alone, 

For abſence from the temple can atone. 


Uyon the Lord's day we muſt abſtain from all 
ſervile and laborious works, except- ſuch as are 
matters of neceſſity, of common life, or of great 
charity. The Lord's day being the remembrance 
of a great bleſſing, muſt be a day of joy, feſtivity, 
ſpiritual rejoicing, and thankſgiving : therefore let 
+ * 
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your devotions ſpend themſelves, in ſinging, or in 
reading pfalms, in recounting the great works of 
God, in remembering his mercies, ir worſhipping 
his excellencies, in celebrating his attributes, 
r e eee e 


: % 
$ENSIBILITY, 


SENSIBILITY of mind, and fineneſs' of feel- 
ings, are always the attendants of true genius. 
Theſe, which by themſelves, conſtitute a good 
heart, when joined to a good head, naturally give 
2 greater tendency to virtue than vice: for they 
are naturally charmed with beauty, and' diſguſted 
with every kind of deformity. Virtue, therefore, 
which is amiable in- the eyes of our enemies, muſt 
have additional charms for thoſe whoſe ſuſceptibility 
of beauty is more delicate and refined ; and vice, 
5 HY „ 


,220 THE HIVE : 

which is naturally loathſome, muſt appear uncom- 
monly odious to thoſe who are uncommonly 
ſhocked at real turpitude, _ 

Ir is a melancholy conſideration, that man as 
he advances in life, degenerates in his nature, and 
gradually loſes thoſe tender feelings which conſti- 
tute one of his higheſt excellencies. The tear of 
ſenſibility, ſaid Juvenal, is the moſt honourable 
characteriſtic of humanity. 

Wꝛ:‚•ATrEVER real pain may 8 be occa- 
ſioned by ſenſibility, is in general counterbalanced 
by agreeable ſenſations, which are not the leſs ſin- 
cere and ſoothing, becauſe they do not excite the | 
joy of thoughtleſs merriment. The anguiſh of the 
ſympathetic heart is keen, but no leſs exalted are 
its gratifications. Notwithſtanding all that has 

been ſaid on the happineſs of a phlegmatic diſpoſi- 
tion, every one who has formed a true eſtimate of 
things, will deprecate it as a curſe that degrades his 
nature. It is the negative happineſs of the dulleſt 
of quadrupeds, doomed to the vileſt drudgery. 

Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid merit 
which is uſually accompanied with diffidence, often 
riſe to the higheſt eminence, acquire the largeſt 
fortunes, fill the moſt important offices, and give 
law to the ſentiments as well as practice of others. 

Theſe, judging from themſelves, have no adequate 
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des of the dignity of human nature, and the com- 
parative perfection of which it is capable. 1 


Vet, if of happineſs this earth can boaſt, 
Let me aver tis thoſe poſſeſs it moſt 
3 Who know ſweet ſenſibility's extremes, 
| The ſoul's pain'd, pleaſing, tranſitory dreams 
For what inſenſibility can taſte, * | 
Are all but empty pleaſures void of zeſt; 
Give me by tender ſympathy t6 Know, ©: Tc! 
The ſecret ſprings of every ſufferer's woe, 
| My heart ſhall ſhare, my ready wiſh relieve, 
And what J want in pow'r, in pity give. 5 
Oh! ſhould], doom'd to exquiſite diſtreſs, = 
Feel all the pangs of keen unhappineſs; _ Mw 
My mis'ry heighten'd by no friend's = ho 
To chear my dreary ſolitary couch : 1 
E' en then, what e' er my tortur'd breaſt endure, | 
I would not wiſh leſs feeling for a cure. 
"Tis this enſures our high degrees of bliſs, BS 23 
In the bleſt realms of pure ſabatic peace. V 


2 _- 


O Senſibility ! thou parent of virtue—thou or- 
namient of human nature! unhappy muſt that man 
be, who is void of thee. He muſt be a monſter in 

the human form—he muſt forever be a ſtranger to | 1 
thoſe diſpoſitions and affections of mind which ex- I 
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alt our ſpecies, and which are the e, of che 
moſt refined pleaſures. 


9 1 IR enjoys the happieſt frame of ſoul; 
Or he who owns ſoft ſympathy's controul ; 
Or he whoſe boſom never learn'd to glow 
 With-gerrrous joy, or melt with other's woe ? 
Ah l can the heart where human kindneſs lives, 
Aſk the ſolution which its feeling gives? 
Say, what is bliſs? the mind's unclouded day, 
When the calm's ſettled, and the proſpect gay; 
The ſoft, the del icately temper'd mind, 

| Enlarg'd:to love, to elegance refin d. 
Which, unreſtrain'd by charms of ſordid care, 
Springs from the clay to breathe a purer air, 
Beholds with joy the comprehenſive bound, 
Tracꝰd by Benevolence's free hand around; 
(To envious ſpite or peeviſh pride unknown), 
Partakes of other's bliſs, imparts its on; 
Feels the diſtreſs another's breaſt endures 3 
Ceaſes to feel! it only when it cures; 
And what it takes from human griefs, _— 
As the beſt ſubject of its future os. 
Such is the heart, whence temper'd to the tone 
Of harps ſeraphic, round the eternal throne, 
Heav' n has attun'd with all i its ſweeteſt things, 
And keen deli ght on ev'ry fibre e 
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By him, thus fram'd, reſponſive nature's ſeen 
In her juft colours, and her lovlieſt mien; 
While all her features ſtamp upon his mind, 
Th impreſſion the Creator's plan deſign'd. 
For him philoſophy her truths explore, 
For him wiſe erudition opes her ſtores, 
For him bright fancy ſpreads her purple wings, 
For him the muſe unlocks her facred ſprings. g 
The graces in each chaſter beauty ſhine, 
And virtue moves in majeſty divine. | 


Sw ET ſenſibility ! ſource of all that is pleaſi ing 
in our joys, or painful in our ſorrows; how acute 
are thy ſenſations ? *Tis from thee that we derive 
the generous concerns, the diſintereſted cares that 
extend beyond ourſelves, and enable us to partici- 
pate the emotions of forrows and Joys that WE: Hot 
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SOLTIroDkE is a rare attainment, and ſhews a 
well diſpoſed mind, when a man loves to keep com- 
pany with himſelf; and a virtue as well as advan- 
| tage to take ſatisfaction, and content in that eny . 
= ment. | 
- SorTUDE can ho well Edel, a” ſit right, but 

upon v very few perſons. They muſt have know 
Jedge enough of the world to ſee the follies of it, 
and virtue enough to deſpiſe all vanity. 
Tua calm and elegant ſatisfaction which the 
3 call melancholy, is the true and proper de- 
ght of men of knowledge and virtue. What we 
take for diverſion, is but a mean entertainment, in 
compariſon of knowing ourſelves. 


Six Henry Wotten who had gone on een 


embaſſies, and was intimate with the greateſt 
| princes 
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Princes, als i to retire from all ; ſaying, the ut- 
moſt happineſs a man could attain to, was to be at 
leiſure to be, and to do, good; never reflecting on 
his former years, but with tears, he would ſay, how 
much have I to repent of, and. how. _ time to 
do it in. 
TRUE happineſs i is of a retired nature, and an 
enemy to pomp and noiſes... It. ariſes, in the firſt 
place from the enjoyment of one's ſelf; and, in the 
next, from. the friendſhip and converſation of a few X 
ſelect companions. 
THrovcnH the continued traverſes of fortune, 
may make us out of humour with the world; yet 
nothing but a noble inclination to virtue and phi- 
loſophy can make us happy in retirement. 
I prefer a private to a public life. For I love 
my friends, and therefore love but fx. 
Tx late amiable Mr. Shenſtone uſed frequently 
to fay;, that he was never more happy than when 
alone, except when he had his. friends about him. 
There are, ſays. he, indeed, ſome. few whom. I 
properly call my friends, and in whoſe company 1 
cannot but be more happy than in any ſolitary in- 
dulgences of imagination: but how ſeldom it is that 
you will allow, me theſe extraordinary indul gences. 
WHEN the heart has long been uſed to the. de- 
lightful ſociety of beloved friends, how. dreadful is 
Ls aʒͤbſence, 
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pn abſence, and how irkſome is. ſolitude. But. thoſe 
phantoms yaniſh before the ſunſhine” of religion: 4 


| | Solitude and retirement, give us the opportunity 
14 for a wider range of thought, on ſubjects chat e en- : 
17 | noble friendſhip itlelf, = 
| | K | 

y V 


3 


SECRETS are Sed ce, and muſt be kept 

trem children and from fools. 

He who truſts a ſecret to his fervants makes his 
own man his maſter, - | 

SECRECY is the cement of friendſhip. When 
Ulyſſes departed to repair to the fiege of Troy; in 
his charge to his friends reſpecting the care of Te- 
lemachus, who was then in his infancy, he, 
among other things thus entreats them, above 
all forget not to render him juſt, 'beneficient, ſin- 

cere, and faithful in * ſecrets.” And ĩt is | 
i 47 : TSS | afterwards : 


* 
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Ale made a great part in the character of 
Telemachus, that he knew how to keep 2 ſecret, 
without telling any untrutlis, and yet could lay 
aſide that cloſe myſterious air, ſo common to people 
that are reſerved. He did not feem oppreſſed with 
the burden of the ſecret he kept; he always ſeem- 

ed eaſy, natural, open, as one that carried his heart 
upon his lips. But at the ſame time, that he would 
tell you every thing that was of no conſequence, 
he knew how to ſtop juſt in the proper moment, 
and without proceeding to thoſe things which 
might raiſe ſome ſuſpicion, and give a hint of his 
ſecret. By this means his heart v was en 


and inacceſſible. 


A man without ſe 
every one to read. 

TRE itch of knowing ſecrets is naturally attend- 

ed with another itch of telling —_ IEG 

Is 3 | 

Pieddiene your Peeches wota once flown 0¹¹ 

Are in the hearers ans png own. oel 
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N A proper — is the only eta abb mem 
myſtery is the only ſecrecy of weak and cunning. 
ones. The man who tells nothing, or who tells 
all, will equally have nothing tolè him. If a fool 
e a — he tells it becauſe ne is 2 fool; if 

a0 2 
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a knave knows one; he tells it wherever it will by; 
his intereſt to tell it. There are ſome occaſions in 
| £ which a man muſt tell half his ſecret, in order to 
. conceal the reſt ; but there is ſeldom one in which 

a man muſt tell all. Great ſkill: is neceſſary, to 

5 know how far to > 80, and MAE: to ſtop. 
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e and 5 that courts wiſdom muſt be in 
earneſt. A ſerious man is one that duly and im- 
partially weighs the moments of things, ſo as nei- 
ther to value trifles, nor deſpiſe things really excel- 
lent ; ; that dwells much at home, and ſtudies to 
know himſelf, as well as men and books; that 
'8 7 conſiders why he came into the world, how grea 
=_ Kyp4 buſineſs, and how ſhort his ſtay ; how uncer - 
| = tain 


8 


1 „„ 229. 
tain it is when we ſhall leave it, and beer 4 


ſinner ſhall then betake himſelf, when both heaven 


and earth ſhall fly before the preſence of the judge; 
conſiders God is always preſent; and the folly of 
doing what muſt be repented of, and of going to 
hell, when a man may go to heaven. In a word, 
that knows how to diſtinguiſh between a moment 
and eternity. _ 

NoTHING is more n than to be ſeriokid. 
about trifles, and to be triflin Z about ſerious 
matters. We 

THERE are d for the 8 518 
none for the mind, that defect muſt be ſupplied by 


a ſerious reflection upon one's ſelf. When the 


external image * let the n retain and 
N it. 
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- SLANDER i is 2 8 of mind to ehink il 


of all men, and afterwards to utter ſuch ſentiments 75 


EY 


in ſcandalous expreſſions. 5 
' SLANDERERS are a ſpecies of creatures, ſo great 


2 ſcandal to human nature as ſearce to deſerve the 


name of men. They are in general, a compoſition 
of the moſt deteſtable vices, pride, envy, hatred,. 
lying, uncharitableneſs, &c. and yet it is a la- 
mentable truth, theſe. wretches ſwarm in every 


| town, and lurk in every village ; and actuated by 


theſe baſe principles, are ever buſy in attacking the 
characters of mankind ;. none are too great or too. 
good to eſcape the level of their envenomed darts. 


If in high life they find the greateſt worth, or a man 
in a middling ſtation, ſober, honeſt, induſtrious 


and aſpiring, it is odds that his merit alone imme-_ 
ately e excites them to * their malignant 
tongue, 


Gnawing her nails for fellneſs and for ire, 


Fl 
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8 tongue, and their ſouls reſt not, till their bags of 


poiſon are quite exhauſted. However ſhocking to 
the well cultivated mind this aſſertion may ap- 
pear, the truth i is too flagrant, and of too eaſy i in- 
veſtigation to admit of the leaſt doubt. What ac- 
count ſuch unhappy creatures will be able to render 


hereafter, for ſo great an abuſe of their time and 


talents, fo unpardonable an injury to their neigh- 


bour, and ſo black a violation of the command of 


the goſpel, love one another, is not difficult to 


gueſs, nor agreeable to think on. 


Goon name in man or woman is the immediate 


Jewel of their foul. 


Who ſteals my n ſteals trafh; (you wah 


tis ſomething, nothing 3 3 


*P'was mine, tis his, and may be ſlave to thouſands: 


But be that filches from me my valued name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, n 
But makes me poor indeed. 


SPENCER in his Fairy Queen, book 4. cant. 8. 


after repreſenting flander as an old woman, fitting 
on n the N in a little _— goes on, 


With filthy locks about her ſcatter*d whe; + 
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And BOLD fucking venom, to ker parts entire. 
A foul, and loathly creature ſure in ſight, ha 

And i in conditions to be loath'd no leſs: 

For ſhe was ſtuft with rancour and deſpite 

Up to the throat; that oft” with bitterneſs 

It forth would break, and guſh in great exceſs, 

Pouring out ſtreams of poiſon, and of gall, 5 


| = 4 | Gainſt all that truth or: virtue da profeſs ;; 
\ A | Whom. ſhewith leaſings lewdly, did: miſcall;, 
= And wickedly backbite: Her name men. nander call. 


Her nature is, all goodneſs to abuſe, 

And cauſeleſs crime continually to frame: 
With which ſhe guiltleſs perſons may accuſe, 
And ſteal away the crown of their good name. 


.  CALUMNY- is a filthy and pernicious infection 
of the tongue, for it. is generally. aimed, by the 
moſt wicked and abandoned part of mankind, 

againſt the moſt worthy, and. moſt. deſerving of 
Eſteem, and wounds them unexpectedly. And to. 
whom is it pleaſing? To the moſt vile, and peri- 
dious, the talkative. But what is its ſource ? From 
what origin. does it proceed? From falſhood for 
its father, and envy for its mother, and from cu- 

b riouſity for i Its te. | 


Nor 
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Non is calumny itſelf without an offspring; for 


it not only begets ſtrife, and contention, hatred : 


and malice, bloodſhed and murder ; but nouriſhes 


other deſtructive evils. And now let us enquire, 


what is the antidote to this diſeaſe ? Innocence and 


| patience. Innocence enables us to bear it, and 


_ patience blunts its edge. When you hear any one 
ill ſpoken of in your company, which happens but 
too often, mingle not the poiſon of your malignant 
reflections, nor bid higher than the reſt in the 
auction of ſlander, much leſs be the meſſenger of 
ſuch abuſes to the perſon concerned. | 


Thoſe who are given moſt to railing, TE 
We find have oft the greateſt failing: 


TEN thouſand. as the vehicles in which th: 


deadly poiſon of ſlander is prepared and communi- 
cated to the world—and by ſome artful hands, it 
is done by fo ſubtle and nice an infuſion, that it is 
not to be taſted or diſcovered but by its effects. 
How frequently is the honeſty and integrity of a 


man diſpoſed of, by a ſmile or a ſhrug. How many 


good generous actions have been ſunk into obli- 
vion, by a diſtruſtful lJook—or ſtampt with the im- 
putation of proceeding from bad motives, by a 


myſterious and ſeaſonable whiſper: Look into the 


com- 
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7 companies of thoſe whoſe gentle natures ſhoul di 2 
arm them, we ſhall find little better account. 
How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent out of the 
world by diſtant hints, —nodded away, and cruelly 
winked-into ſuſpicion, by envy. How often does 
the reputation of a helpleſs creature, bleed from: 
 report—which the party who is at the pains to pro- 
pagate it, —hopes in God it is not true, but in the 


mean cx 1s reſolved to give the report her 


ENG are ſome wounds given to laphprnotins 
| that are like the wounds of an envenomed arrow; 
where we irritate and enlarge the orifice while we 
extract the bearded weapon; yet cannot the cure 
be compleated otherwiſe. | 
Wk x a man of diſtinguiſhed worth ſuffers un- 
| merited. calumny, it oftꝰ has the ſame effect as an 
eclipſe of the ſun; which ſerves only to make it ad» 
mired the more. While it ſhines in unvaried light 
and ſplendor, it ſhines unnoticed ; but when it is 
obſcured by ſome ſudden and unexpected darkneſs, 
it attracts our attention, and emerges with an un- 
uſual and ſuperior eclat. 5 
I this age, in ſome companies, there remains 
nothing, When you have done with public affairs, 
and public diverſions, but private anecdotes— 
pang down, or gently undermining c characters, 
S fitting | 
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fitting in judgment upon thoſe tranſactions, which, 
though of a private nature, are, by the newly eſ- 
tabliſhed cuſtom of the times, laid before the pub- 


lic—or producing freſh accounts of them from pri- 
vate hands, I hardly ever hear a converſation of 


this kind carried on for half an hour, without ſome 
flagrant inſtance of ſlander and injuſtice, It is 
amazing to obſerve the courage with which, upon 
mere common report, facts are repeated, which 
tend to the utter ruin of a character, and even mo- 


tives confidently aſſined, which, it was impoſſible 


ſhould be known. | 
Tas heavieſt misfortune will not ſhelter you 
from cenſure, when the ' converſation takes this 
turn. If you have loſt your deareſt friend, we 
pity you indeed; but we cannot help obſerving, 
either that you have very little feeling. and do not 
grieve enough, or that you are highly blameable 
in feeling too much, and grieving too violently ; 
or elſe, that there is ſomething very ridiculous in 
your manner of ſhewing your griefs, or in ſome 
circumſtance of your behaviour under it. If you 5 
are ſtripped of your whole fortune, tis a terrible 
thing to be ſure, but it can't be diſſembled, that 


your own imprudence was ina ne e the 
cauſe of i Its 
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When cruel ſlander takes her impious Aight, 
What man's ſecure againſt her baleful ſway? 
Virtue herſelf muſt fink in ſhades of night, 
And ſpotleſs innocence mult fall a prey: 
With guile elated, and malicious leer, OR 
Her neighbours fame ſhe wantonly deſtroys; 
No cruel treatment ſeems to her ſevere, 
Vile defamation all her time employs. 
How baſe the boſom whence vile ſlanders flow, 
There ſweet content and downy peace ne er dwell, 
But all the pangs of miſery ſurpriſe, - e 
n torment ee remorſe the Weener _ 
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Ti beſt A pollen have uſually the moſt ſen- 
ſibility. They have alſo that delicate regard for re- 
putation, which renders them ſorely afflicted by the 
attacks of calumny. It is not an unreaſonable and 
exceſſive ſelf-love, but à regard to that, without 
which, a feeling mind cannot be happy, which 
renders many of us attentive to every word e 
Is whiſpered of us in our abſence. 

No virtue, no prudence, no caution, no gene- 

roſity can preſerve us from miſrepreſentation. Our 
conduct muſt be miſunderſtood by weak intelects, 

and by thoſe who only ſee a part of it, and haſtily. 
form a judgment of the whole. Every man of 

. Eminence has thoſe in his 5 who 8 who 
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envy, and who affect to deſpiſe him. Theſe will 


ſee his actions with a jaundiced eye, and will repre- 
ſent them to others in the colours in which they 
themſelves behold them. 

Lr the weak and ill-natured enjoy the poor 
pleaſure of whiſpering calumny and detraction, and 
let the man of ſenſe diſplay the wiſdom and dignity 
of diſregarding them. The dogs bay the moon, 
but the moon Kill ſhines on in its beautiful ſerenity 
and luſtre, and moves on in its orbit with uni, 

bed regularity. | 


LerT it be our firſt object to do our duty, and 


not to be very anxious about any cenſure, but that 
| of conſcience. 
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zation after this life, then bodily proviſion will ap- 
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f Ler us duly learn to prize and value our ſoul, 
is the body ſuch a valuable piece? what then is the 


| foul? the body is but a huſk, or ſhell ; the ſoul is 


the kernel; the body is but the caſk; the ſoul is 
the precious liquor contained in it. The body is 
but the cabinet, the ſoul is the jewel. The body 


is but the dwelling, the ſoul the inhabitant, The 


body is but the lanthorn, the ſoul or ſpirit the candle 
of the Lord, that burns in it. And ſeeing there is 


ſuch difference between the ſoul and the body in 
reſpect of excellency, ſure our better part challen- 


ges our greater care and diligence, to make provi- 


ſion for it. Bodily proviſion is, but half proviſion ; 


it is but one part, and that the meaner and more 
ignoble too, if we conſider only the time of this 
life: but if we conſider a future ſtate of endleſs du- 


6 


2 
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| pear to be but no proviſion at all, in compiling 
there being no proportion between ſo ſhort a period 
of time, and the. infinite ages of eternity. Our 
great partiality towards our bodies, and neglect of. 
our ſouls, ſhews clearly what part we prefer; we 
are careful enough in not wounding or maiming 
our bodies; but we make bold to laſh and wound 
our ſouls daily. We are induſtrious enough to 
preſerve our. bodies from ſlavery, &c, but we make 
nothing of ſuffering our ſouls to be ſlaves and drudges 
to luſts, and to live in the vileſt me to the 
moſt degenerate of creatures, the devil. 

Wx arm and defend our bodies, and our fouls 
have as much need of armour as they, for the life of 
a Chriſtian is a continual. warfare, and we have 
potent and vigilant. enemies to encounter withal, 
the devil, the world, and this corrupt fleſh we 
carry about with us. We had need therefore, to 
put on the whole armour of God, that we may be 
able to ſtand in the evil day, and having done all 
may ſtand, having ourſelves girt with truth, and 
having the breaſt plate of righteouſneſs ; above all, 
taking the ſhield of faith, and for a helmet, the 
hope of ſalvation, and the ſword of the n which 
is the word of God. Epheſ. vi. 13, 14. 71 


4 


I never had a ſight of my ſoul, ſays pe Hen | 


Aurelius, and yet I have a great value for it, be- 
cauſe 


n 


av, 
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: cauſe it is diſcoverable by its operations: And-by 
: my conſtant experience of the power of God, I 
have a proof of his being, and Aa | reaſon for my ve- 

neration. 

I am as certain that there is a God above, (ſays 

e as that I myſelf am here below, for how 

otherwiſe did I come here ?—He muſt love virtue, 

and deteſt vice; conſequently, he muſt both re- 

ward and puniſh. If we are not accountable crea- 

tures, we are ſurely the moſt unaccountable ani- 

mals on the face of the earth. Conſult the cater- 

pillar, thou ignorant, and the butterfly ſhall reſolve 

thee. In its firſt ſtate, ſluggiſh, helpleſs, inert— 

crawling on the face of the earth, and groſsly feed- 

ing on the herbage of the field. After its metamor- 

phoſis, its reſurrection, a winged ſeraph, gorge- 

ous to behold, light as air, active as the wind, 

ſipping aurorean dew, and extracting nectarious 

eſſences, from aromatic flowers. | 


A Ariking emblem of the foul of man 
THE BUTTERFLY. 


i How glorious now how chang'd ſince yeſterday, 1 
-When on the ground a crawling worm it lay, 
. eV'ry foot might tread i its ſoul away. 

RR Who 


BY 
_ 


. 


"Tar „„ « 


Who ks it thence? and bid it range the ſkies ? 
Gave its rich plumage—and its brilliant dies ? 
Twas God its God and thine—O man!—and he 
In this thy fellow creature lets thee ſee 
Fhe wond'rous change that is ordain'd for thee. 
Thou too ſhaltleave thy reptile form behind, 
And mount the ſkies, a pure etherial mind, 
There range among the ſtars, all bright and un- 
_ confur'd, + 1 „ 


— 


e appeals which Atheiſts themſelves make 
to reaſon, proclaim the ſoul of man to be the ruling 
and nobleſt part of him; beſides the ſoul” is che 
more vital, more tender and ſenſible part of us; 
and conſequently, the affliction of this muſt render 


us much more miſerable, than any hardſhips or 
difficulties virtue can inen 1 the N | 
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A lie is a ee comlice.—le is to fear man 
nd brave God. | 3 


Truth be your W diſdain 8 5 call, 
And if . fall with truth, y you u greatly fall. 


N ＋ * 
* * * r * 14 ! _ IE 


Tagan are hying Looks, as well as 85 words; 3 
Afembling: ſmiles, deceiving ſigns, and even a 
lying ſilence. 

. NoTHiNnG appears fo low and mean as ; lying 
and diflimulations; and it is obſervable that only 
weak animals endeavour to ſupply by craft the 
defects of fixength. Virtue ſcorns a lie ow its 
; om" and truth needs no orator. 

A liar is a hector towards n and a coward 
deu man. 

| 88 


5 1 Iv”  . a. 
SinczrITY of heart, and integrity of life, are 
the great and indiſpenXible ornaments of human 
nature. 
Far kind of Jecit which is FRO laid, 
and ſmoothly carried on under diſguiſe of friend- 
ſhip, is of all others the moſt impious and deteſtable. 
Nor to intend what you ſpeak, is to give your 
heart the lie with your tongue; not to perform 
what you promiſe, is to give your 2 the My 
with your actions. 
| NorHinG can be more unjuſt or ungenerous, 
: chan to play upon the belief of a harmleſs perſon; 


do make him ſuffer for his good 18 and fare 


the worſe for thi nking me honeſt. 

Ir would be more obliging to fay Platy we 
cannot do what is deſired, than to amuſe people 
with fair words; en often put 127 55 en e 
meaſures. : 

GxREAr men muſt go and meet truth, if they are 
deſirous to know it; for none will carry it to them. 

TRE is no vice that doth ſo cover a man with 
| ſhame, as to be falſe and perfidious. 

_ IT is eaſy to tell a lie, hard to tell but a lie. 
Onelie needs many more to maintain it. 
SINCERITY is to ſpeak as we think ; to do as 
we pretend and profeſs; ; to perform and make good 


our promiſe, and Rally” to be what we would aps 
pear to be, 


— 
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5 - none is a vice ſo very infamous, chat ven th | 
greateſt liars cannot bear it in others. 
Tue Egyptian princes, were uſed to wear a 
golden chain, beſet with precious ſtones, which 
they ſtiled truth, intimating 1 that to be the moth il- 
luſtrious ornament. N 
| _ Noruans j 1s more noble, W more vene- 
rable, than fidelity. Faithfulneſs and truth are the 
moſt ſacred e excellencies and endownients of the 
human mind. 
Mos of us are aware of, and pretend 4 to deteſt 
the barefaced Anfſtances of that hypocriſy, by which 
we deceive others; but few of us are upon our 
| guard, to ſee that fatal hypocriſy by which we de- 


cCeeive and over reach our on hearts. It is a dan- 
gerous and Hattering diſteinper, Which has undone 
4 


5 5 85 1. M E. 
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=: How peedy - will the confummiation of all 
* . commence | for * a very little while, and 
5 


4 


IS 
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the commiſſioned Arch-Angel lifts up his hand to 
heaven, and ſwears by the Almighty name, that 
cc time ſhall be no longer.” Then abuſed opportu- | 
nities will never return, and new opportunities 
will never more be offered. Then ſhould negli- 


gent mortals wiſh ever ſo paſſionately for a few 


hours,—a few moments only, to be thrown back 
from the opening eternity; thouſands of 
would not be able to procure the grant. 
A wiſe man counts his minutes. He lets no 
time. flip, for time is liſe; which he makes long, 
by the good haſbandeys, of n TING * e 
tion of i 1 05 
MAKE the 1 . ae Aurcliusy | 
and be good for ſomething while you can 
Exo the true value of time; ſnatch, ſeize, and 
enjoy every moment of it. Ne-idleneſs, no-lazi» 
| neſs, no procraſtination . never * 1 * bow 
morrow what you can do to-day. ; 
WM ſhould read over our lives as 3 as 1 
| take a ſurvey of our actions, and make an inſpec - 
tion into the diviſion of our time. King Alfred 
(chat truly great and wiſe monarch) is recorded to 
have divided the day and night into three parts: 
Eight hours he allotted to eat and ſleep in, eight for 
buſineſs and ee a . A 
e e 1 fk 
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To come but once into che world, and trifle. 
away our right uſe of it, making that a burthen 
which was given for a bleſſing is frange infatuation. 
Tinu is what we want moſt, but what we uſe 
. York; for which we muſt all i when time 
. ſhall be no more. „ Fant 
Ns | Tres is but little ea to drive away that 
2 time by fooliſh divertiſements, which flies oy: 
ſo ſwiftly of itſelf, and when once Sone, can never 
S⁵Jf 
A idle perſon is a kind of een in he crea- 
tion; all nature is buſy about him. How wretched 
is it to hear people complain, that the day hangs 
heavy upon them, that they do not know what to do 
with themſelves. How monſtrous are ſuch ex- 
preſſions among ereatures, who can apply them- 
ſelves to the duties of religion and meditation; to 
the reading of uſeful books; who may exerc iſe 
| themſelves i in the purſuits of knowledge and virtue, 
and every hour of their 8 8 make themſelves 
wiſer and better. | 
SHOULD the greateſt part of people ſit down; 
and draw a particular account of theit time, what a 
| ſhameful bill would it be? So much extraordinary 
for eating, drinking, and ſleeping, beyond what 
nature requires; ſo much in revelling and wanton- 
neſs; ſo much for the recovery of laſt night's in- 
W 5 fo much for TID: plays, and maſ- 
ns; j 


1 5 much in paying "ws; receiving formal 
and impertinent viſits, ,in idle and fooliſh prating, 
in cenſuring and reviling our neighbours; ; fo much 
in dreſſing, and talking of faſhions ; and lo much 
loſt and waſted in doing nothing. 


THERE is no man but hath a foul. and, if he 


will look carefully to that, he need not complain 


for want of buſineſs. Where there are ſo many 
corruptions to mortify, ſo many inclinations to 


watch over, ſo many temptations to reſiſt, the 
graces of God to improve, and former neglects of 
all theſe to lament, ſure he can never want ſuffi- 
cient employment. For all theſe require time, and 
ſo men at their deaths find; for thoſe who have 


lived gareleſsly, and waſted their time, would ten 


give their all to redeem it. 

IT was a memorable practice of Vaſoaſian, thro? 
the whole courſe of his life; he called himſelf to an 
account every night for the actions of the paſt day, 
and fo often as he found he had ſkipped any one day 
without doing ſome good, he entered upon his 
Gary. this memorial, „ have bf? a day.” 

_ Ip time, like money, could be laid by, while. 
| one was not uſing it,—there might be ſome excuſe : 
for the idleneſs of half the world, - but yet not a 
full one; for even this would be ſuch an cxconomy, 


as the living on a principle ſum, wida mz 
it e e | | 
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T IXI is one of the moſt precious jewels "i. I 
we poſleſs ; but its true value is ſeldom: known OO 
it is near a cloſe, and when it is not in our power 
to redeem it. The right improvement of time is of _ 
the greateſt conſequence to mankind. The preſent 
moment is only ours. The preſent moment calls 
for diſpatch ; and, if neglected, it is a great chance 
if eyer we get another opportunity. To day we 
live, to-morrow we may die. Beſides, we have a 
great work to do, and an appointed time in which 
it muſt be done. The uncertainty of this time adds 
much to its brevity ; the velocity of it urges its 
improvement the more. Seneca obſerves, We all 
complain of the ſhortneſs of time, but ſpend it in 
ſuch a manner, as if we had too much. | 
Tre time we live ought not to be computed by. 
the number of years, but by the uſe which has been 
made of it: It is not the extent of ground, but the 
yearly rent which gives the value to the eſtate. 
Wretched and thoughtleſs creatures ! in the only 
place where covetouſneſs were a virtue, we turn 
 prodigals | nothing lies upon our hands with ſuch ' 
uneaſineſs, nor has there been ſo many devices for 
any one thing, as to make time glide away imper- 
ceptibly, and to no purpoſe. A ſhilling ſhall be 
* hoarded up with care, whilſt that which is above 
the price of an eſtate, is flung _ With 1 21 
and contempt. | | 
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